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Another interesting use for HYCAR American Rubber 


RUDE oil pipelines have to be 
C cleaned occasionally because 
paraffin and other materials build 
up inside the pipe; slow down the 
flow of oil. 

A lot of different types of scrapers 
and a lot of different materials were 
tried. But some of them wore too 
fast — others swelled or changed 
shape or just fell apart. Then the 
scraper in the picture was built. It’s 
a series of discs made of HYCAR, 
mounted on a metal core. In the 
picture it’s just finished one of its 
many 36-mile trips through a Cali- 
fornia pipeline. It works fine, and 


will keep on working fine, because 


HYCAR American rubber is the 
right material for this job—very 
high wear resistance, truly amazing 
oil resistance; no swelling, with a 
minimum of deterioration. 
HYCAR can be compounded to 
have these and many other im- 
portant properties such as resist- 
ance to solvents, acids. alkalis, 
water, heat, cold, aging, and many 
others. Its uses range from pipeline 


Hycar 
Amuricate Ripper 


Hycar rubber scraper discs fabricated by Pioneer Rubber Compan 
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scrapers to brilliantly colored kitch 
en drain mats; from industri: 
oil seals to gay shower curtains. I: 
latex form, HYCAR may be used 
to coat or impregnate textiles 0 
papers—or as adhesives in a broad 
range of uses. 

We make no finished products 
from HYCAR, or any other raw 
materials manufactured by B. | 
Goodrich Chemical Compan 
However, we'll be glad to work 
with you on any special problems 
or applications. We are particular} 
interested in developing new ent 
uses for these materials. For more 


information please write Dept. A-1?. 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


A Divis 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ....:::: 


GEON polyviny! materials - HYCAR American rubber + KRISTON thermosetting resins - GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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...nothing to convert, 
or translate in these Diréct 
VEEDER-READIN 


What you see is what you get! 

Those figures in the counter-window give you (or your 
nspectors) a plain statement of production as it stands right 
ow—in terms of strokes, turns, pieces or other units completed. 

And those same figures, in other ways, can help your machine- 
perators, too—by enabling them, for instance, to pre set depth 
pfcut on a machine in numerical thousandths, instead of fussing 
round with dial-graduations. This saves important money in 
me and errors. 

That's one reason why more and more designers are figuring 
put jobs for Veeder-Root Devices, and then building them right 
tto their machines. 

And no matter how you figure, you can count on Veeder- 
Root Devices for this: 

Read ’em and reap! Yes, reap more benefits than you can even 
gin to imagine now. Like to learn more? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 


HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 
St. James St., Montreal 3. 

In England: Veeder-Root Ltd., Dickinson 
Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey. 
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WHITE hace “AGUE 


—learn the warning signals that may mean 
appendicitis! The first sign of acute appendicitis is usu- 
ally pain in the abdomen accompanied by nausea or 
vomiting. 

The pain may be general at first, like a simple stomach- 
ache, but will probably become localized in the lower 
right side. It can be a sharp severe pain or a dull ache. 
Symptoms sometimes vary, so any persistent, puzzling 
“stomach-ache”’ should have prompt medical attention, 


—call your physician at once when such warn- 
ings appear! Today, appendicitis is rarely fatal if recog- 
nized and properly treated in time. But it may be diffi- 
cult to diagnose. Your doctor may need to take blood 
counts or make other tests. Calling him promptly per- 
mits him to make such tests and to determine the proper 
treatment before serious damage has occurred. 

Appendicitis takes only about half as many lives as it 
took 12 years ago. More lives could be saved if everyone 
called a doctor at the first sign of an attack. 





COPYRIGHT 1947— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* . 
Metropolitan Life 


insurance Company, 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 

Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

Leroy A. Lincoln, presiDENT 

1 Maptson Ave., New Yor« 10, N.Y. 


As more people learn more about this 
disease, appendicitis mortality can be 
brought still lower. For further informa- 
tion that may protect you and your 
family, send today for Metropolitan's 
free booklet 127-S, “Appendicitis."’ 
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—ftreat yourself with home remedies! If you 
have an abdominal pain and are nauseated, avoid taking 
a laxative or enema. They increase pressure on the ap- 
pendix and may cause it to rupture. 

A study of appendicitis in one Eastern city showed 
that when appendicitis patients took no laxative, only 
1 in 62 died. Of those who took a laxative, 1 in 19 died. 

External pressure can also cause a rupture, so you 
shouldn’t rub or massage the site of the pain. And it’s 
wiser not to apply either a hot water bottle or an ice bag. 





—try to keep going normally if you suspect 
appendicitis. When appendicitis strikes, don’t try to ig- 
nore the pain and keep on with your normal activities. 
Any physical exertion or exercise may lead to complica- 
tions, so lie down, in bed if possible, and stay there. 


The pain may let up but this does not mean the attack 
has passed. It’s up to you to keep quiet and relaxed until 
the doctor has had a chance to examine you. Food and 
liquids can also be dangerous. Try to avoid eating or 
drinking anything, except water, until your doctor has 
examined you. 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees will 
benefit from understanding these impor- 
tant facts about appendicitis. Metropolitan 
will gladly send you enlarged copies of 
this adverti U itable for use on 
your bulletin boards. 
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to industrys ELECTRONIC PROBLEMS 


The whole problem of the effective use of electrical current in 
industry is the problem of its control. 

That holds true whether it is the familiar form of electricity 
that flows through wires, or the less familiar form that flows 
through electronic tubes. 

Satisfactory solution of that problem depends on know-how 
and know-what. Just as Cutler-Hammer pioneered and spe- 
cialized in the field of the control of the familiar electrical cur- 
rent and gained experience and knowledge not otherwise 
available, so Cutler-Hammer pioneered and specialized in elec- 
tronics to such a degree that as early as 1916, Cutler-Hammer 
engineers worked out basic electronic control circuits and the 
original designs for some of today’s most widely used indus- 
trial tubes. If you believe your machines or processes will 
benefit by the use of electronics, let this experience help you. 
Call in Cutler-Hammer Electronics Engineers without obliga- 
tion. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Sometime before Jan. 43 
Federal Reserve Bank of ( 
have to find itself a n 
Thomas E. Millsop, pres: 
Weirton Steel Co., E Te 
post because he doesn’t \ 
up another job he has—an. he - 
keep them both. The reason [:;... 
of Federal Reserve Banks 1° | 
political office. 
e Boss to Office—A few np 
Millsop was elected first may: 
new city of Weirton, Wes: \, 
a five-to-one majority. Wei:to; 
steel town, normally Dem 
though Millsop is a Repub 
steel workers decided the 
the best man to run civic affai: 
They had good reasons. Mi 
self started as a steelworker ai ! 
came to Weirton as a salesman in |” 
He became president nine yea 
at 37. 
e Labor Relations—W eirton 
National Steel, the nation’s fift 
gest producer. Dunng World \\ 
the company stepped far outsid 
dustry. It processed magnesium, 
silver chloride, shells, atomi 
materials. Weirton employees 
lose one minute of productio: 
during the war as a result of st 
The company has never had t 
trate anything with the Weirton |; 
pendent Union. It considers its 
wages among the highest in 
dustry. 
Millsop’s formula: ““There 
sides to every story, and if vou 
time to listen to the other fellow 
save both yourself and him 
trouble.” 
e Advances—Stcel men are also wa 
ing Tom Millsop for other reasons. La 
May the company put in a nev 
mill (BW —May31'47,p47 It 
signed to make steel strip for tinplat 
one-third faster than any other 
reduction mill. More important, 
plant at Weirton has for two vears | 
testing oxygen in furnaces. Its 
ence seems to show that oxygen 
ity can increase a furnace’s ingot 
pacity by at least 20%. Larger 
plants are being installed by W« 
Now Mayor Millsop has great 
to raise Weirton to its proper 
the fourth largest city in West \ 
Millsop and the city council beli 
Weirton workers will help the 
come true. 
e Dollar for Dollar—Millsop 
cepted $1 for his four-year term 2 
Weirton’s mayor. “It will be the har 
est dollar I ever earned,” he says. 10 
make matters worse, 91¢ out « at 
dollar goes to Uncle Sam’s ta 
lectors. 
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Business is coming into the 1947 homestretch now. Almost every line is 
certain to set a record of one sort or another. 

Production and employment scored a more-than-seasonal increase in 
October. Employment in nonagricultural establishments climbed to 43,250,- 
000—a new peak. Production, recovering from the summer dip, is back to 
second-quarter levels. 

The automobile industry knocked out a new postwar record last week— 
111,228 cars and trucks, according to Ward’s Automotive Reports. Detroit 
now is within easy reach of its goal of 5-million units this year. 

Copper consumption hit 120,972 tons in October. That’s not much below 
wartime levels. There is no more talk now of a possible drop in copper prices. 
e 
Thanksgiving traditionally starts off the Christmas buying season. Most 
big stores ordinarily expect to do 15% to 17% of their whole year’s business 
in this period. 

Retailers still are sure that they are going to top last year’s record 














(BW-Oct.11‘47,p19). Many are banking on 15% to 20% more in dollar 
volume. 


So far, department store sales figures look good. In the week ended 
Nov. 15, the U. S. total was 11% over that for 1946. The week before it was 
up 10%. 

This is the first time in a month that we have had a reliable comparison 
between sales this year and last. The New York delivery strike in October, 
1946, throws the figures for that month out of kilter. 

Even now, the department store sales index may not tell the whole story 
Mail-order houses beat other retailers to the jump this year. The chances are 
that they will get more than their usual share of Christmas trade. 

Mail-order houses bought soft goods heavily last spring when other buy- 
ers still were holding off. Now they are doing a land-office business, while 
some department stores are having trouble lining up all the goods they want. 





From the store manager's viewpoint, sales had better be good this Christ- 
mas. Otherwise, he will take a bad beating on inventory. 

Retailers added about $480-million to stocks during September. Depart- 
ment store inventories at the end of the month were close to last year’s levels. 
And it took some painful markdowns to get last year’s stocks into comfortable 
post-Christmas shape. 

One saving grace: This year’s stocks ure better balanced. And most of 
them are far better quality. The stores cleaned out the slow movers and the 
second-rate reconversion stuff last year. 
- 











The seasonal upswing in wholesale and retail trade accounts for almost 
all of the 200,000 jump in nonagricultural employment in October. But manu- 
facturing was up a bit, too. 

Employment in the textile, apparel, and leather groups gained nearly 
60,000 during the month. These are the lines that were hit hardest by the 
indigestion in the soft goods markets last spring. 

8 

Construction was a weak spot in the business picture for the first half of 
1947. But it’s winding up the year with a bang. 

September construction set a postwar record, with expenditures of 
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$1,464,000,000. October ordinarily shows a drop. This year it was only a 
shade under September—$ 1 ,459,000,000. 
e 

Now, the Bureau of Labor Statistics forecasts total construction of 
$15.2-billion for 1948. In dollar value, this would be 20% over the $12.7- 
billion estimated for 1947. 

But BLS expects price rises. Thus its figures would mean only about a 
10% gain in performance next year. 

J 

It could be that construction costs will go down a little next year instead 
of up. In fact, there is pretty good reason for believing that they already are 
5% to 10% under a year ago in housing. 

This sort of thing doesn’t show in the regular indexes. The various 
published estimates indicate a cost increase ranging all the way from 14% 
to 34%. 

But the indexes don’t allow for improving productivity of labor and closer 
contractors’ margins. They don’t take account of the savings that a builder 
can make just by keeping going instead of stopping work every few days to 
scare up more materials. 











The worst of the squeeze on railroad freight cars is over. 


For three successive weeks, the railroads loaded over 950,000 cars. 
Now the seasonal slide-off has begun. Barring bad weather, the boxcar supply 
will get progressively easier until the end of the year. 








Coal cars, however, are as tight as ever. There aren’t enough hoppers in 
service to haul away coal at the rate the mines are digging it. 
o 


Production of new freight cars is beginning to pick up at last. 





Railroads put 8,364 new cars on their lines in October. November pro- 
duction probably will top 9,000. This still leaves only a thin margin of new 
cars over retirements. 

The Office of Defense Transportation says it has enough steel promised 
to get production up to 15,000 cars a month by next spring. Shippers might 
be wise to wait a while before they count on it, though. Production was sup- 
posed to hit 10,000 a month early this fall. 

ab 

Business has been digging deep into its cash reserves to finance plant 
expansion and inventory. Take a look at some figures from the SEC report on 
current assets and liabilities of LI. S. corporations, for example: 

At the end of 1945, corporations had $42.6-billion in cash on hand and 
government securities. Inventories were $27-billion. Current liabilities were 
$44.8-billion. 


On June 30, 1947, corporations were down to $34.8-billion in cash and 
government securities. Inventories were up to $39.1-billion. Current liabil- 
ities were $47.6-billion. 








a 
But by an accountant’s standards, business as a whole still presents a 
pretty clean balance sheet. 








The so-called ‘current’ ratio—current assets divided by current liabil- 
ities—is 2.26. Your banker won’t ask better than two-to-one. 


The “‘liquid’’ ratio—cash, governments, and receivables divided by cur- 
rent liabilities—is 1.4. Ordinarily, accountants consider one-to-one good. 
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Week Week 
HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = *187.3 $186.9 
RODUCTION 
Nn: CO GE CUDREMY), 50 once cccsccvccbactedbecoceccece 96.3 97.0 
Production of automobiles and trucks................sceceececccccsccees 111,228 +110,663 


b Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $21,562 $19,121 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours). .................-eeeeeeeee 5,180 5,084 
Campane avemmge, 1,000 bhie.). . 2... cc ccc cc ccccccccccccccecs 5,275 5,257 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)............ se eeceeeeeeeeeeeees 2,172 = 2,135 


Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 88 89 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 0... 0... cee ee eee eee ee 59 63 
II Cod ois wee wd as oes cas ensencscectocccceeecs $28,595 $28,709 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +11% +10% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................ecceeeees 79 84 


Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...............0.008 454.6 448.2 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 293.4 t292.1 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 399.0 396.7 
8 a oe $76.09 $76.09 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, tom)............ceccccccscccccceccccees $40.58 $41.25 
Conper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... cc cccccccsccccccscces 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 
NE CRD. MON) 6 5.on.ns soc matted a tacenseeseebenasespecscene $3.00 $3.00 
eee Peer: Wet Gh)... nsec cenidewGwnwncexcceneketinnene 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 34.78¢ 33.42¢ 
WN C0 Ott BN is Claes Soo ro eg os wisn dice aula oe eeueevicweees $1.833  $1.888 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).............ccceccccececces 23.50¢ 23.80¢ 





INANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........ccccccceccceces 121.4 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..............+-. 3.45% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)..............0e00. 2.80% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. eee §«=64-13% «1 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% 





BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member bamks.............0seeeeeeee NA = 47,275 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks...................+4- NA 64,937 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. NA 14,152 
weeeetoens, reporting member hanks. ... 2... «2... sn ccc ccescecces NA 1,851 
U. S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... .. NA 37,834 
Other securities held, reporting member banks................-..ccccceeee NA 4,223 
NL CP OU MOE. oboe cin des cbes¥otccdeusseccsaseeses 930 800 
Teeee federal reserve credit outstanding. . 2... ccc ccc cece ccedecvces 23,041 22,689 
*Preliminary, week ended November 22nd. $Ceiling fixed by government. 8Date for ‘Latest Week’’ 
+Revised. +4Estimate (B.W.—Jul.12'47,p16). 
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UP-SEE-DAISY GOES TWENTY-THREE TONS 





With apparent ease, the world’s larg- 
est Battery Electric Fork and Ram 
Truck lifts a 46,000 pound load. This 
is 50% greater than its rated capacity 
of 30,000 pounds. And its mighty 
power is supplied by Exide-Ironclad 


Batteries. 


Practically everything you buy is 
handled by Battery Electric Trucks. 
They are lifting, hauling, stacking 
goods of many kinds .. . with greater 


ease and safety, in less time, and 


often at a saving of 50% or more... 


and a large percentage of these 
trucks are powered by Exide-Iron- 


clad Batteries. 


Whatever the need, there are Exide 
Batteries of the right size, capacity 
and construction. They are used by 
telephone and telegraph companies 
and radio stations...on railroads, 


airplanes and marine craft... for 


Exide 


BATTERIES 





Diesel 


cranking. And on millions of cars 


emergency lighting, engine 
they continue to prove that “When 


it’s an Exide you start.”’ 


For 59 years the name Exide has 
stood for dependability, economy and 
long life. Information regarding the 
application of storage batteries for 
any business or industrial need is 


available upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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qin Washington. 





ve (page 79). 


U. S. foreign policy makers already have writ- 
off the London meeting as a flop. They figure 
arshall can only go through the motions—just to 


ep the record straight. 


It's all part of the general hardening of atti- 
de toward Russia that has been developing for 
me time. Last summer, Marshall optimistically 
lked down Molotov’s walkout at the Paris Mar- 
all Plan meeting; it didn’t mean a final East-West 
pit, said he, there was still the November foreign 


inisters meeting. 


Last week, when he left for London, Marshall 
as convinced that more talk, on the political level, 


as hopeless. 
2 


Does this mean fighting? 


It does not—that is certain. You can safely 


ee bnore all the jittery war rumors. 
The situation between this country and Russia 


not a matter of prefight jockeying. It’s postfight 
keying. The lines in Europe are still fluid; each 


ide is trying to establish favorable positions for it- 
lf before the lines freeze. 
In a deal like this, you push and push—run 


ut a salient here, set a strong point there. But you 
on't go to war over it; it’s not important enough 


or that. 

The Marshall Plan fits in here. It plays a dou- 
ble role: 
It's an attempt to end the political fluidity of 
0 Mostwar Europe by creating stable governments that 

an stand on their own. 

It's an attempt to restore Western Europe's pro- 
3 MBuctive capacity; to push U.S. influence into Red 
| BRotellite territory. 


So, when the foreign ministers fail to reach a 
Hecision on Germany, what will U. S. policy be? 

Marshall's answer is still the same: Rebuild 
estern Germany into a contributing member of 
he European economy. 

The four-power Central Control Commission 
setup will continue to be used on those matters 
here agreement can be reached. When it can’t, 
the U.S. will push ahead on a bizone—maybe 
trizone—basis. 
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N MARSHALL WON'T BE GONE more 
ERVICE than three weeks for the London for- 
eign ministers meeting. That's the bet- 


In other words: The stalemate between the 
s, and Russia on a peace for Germany will con- 


Economically, nearly everything can be done 
zonally that could be done by a free half-Germany. 
So, the State Dept. sees little to be gained by a sep- 
arate peace. 

Instead, Marshall will keep on telling Russia: 
You can bring your half of Germany into the setup 


anytime you want. 
e 


This policy is sure to run into trouble at home; 
a separate peace appeals to a lot of people as a way 
to take another slap at Russia. 


INTERIM AID isn‘t completely out of trouble. 

Passage of the legislation authorizing the 
$597-million winter menu for France, Italy, and 
Austria isn’t all there is to it. 

The way Congress works, another bill has to 
be passed appropriating the money. And this one 
has to get past Appropriations Committee Chair- 
men Bridges and Taber. Both of them talk more 
about economy at home than U.S. political ob- 
jectives abroad. 

In the end, they will okay the money—or most 
of it. But they may tie up its spending by earmark- 
ing portions of it for itemized products; tobacco 
people, for instance, will ask that they be insured a 
slice of the pie. 

* 


POLITICS THIS WEEK continues to center 
around these big names: 

Eisenhower: His friends are saying that he 
must be the only Republican Truman is afraid of. 
They take Truman’s advance nomination of Gen. 
Bradley to chief-of-staff as an invitation to “Ike” 
to quit soon after New Year's. 

They had hoped Eisenhower would be able to 
stay in uniform until spring. 

Reasons: In the Pentagon he wouldn’t have to 
commit himself on anything political. Also, he 
would be in a position to share the spotlight when 
MacArthur comes home. 

Taft: It seems that the closer he gets to the 
White House the farther he is from the Capitol. 
Pique among G.O.P. senators, like freshmen Fland- 
ers and Baldwin, about Taft’s assumption of leader- 
ship revives every time he builds himself up as a 
candidate for the presidency. 

Current irritation: Taft’s leap for the ““mike”’ 
—without consulting other party leaders—to damn 
Truman’s inflation control program. 

Truman: Talk has bobbed up again that Tru- 
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man has gone left in search of New Deal votes next 
November. 

Following up his price-control-and-ration pro- 
gram, the story goes, he plans a state-of-the-union 
message in January with the old F.D.R. ring. 

But the New Dealers will have to be shown. It 
will take more than a rehash of his last January’s 
mild-and-soon-forgotten proposals on_ housing, 
health, social security, education, etc., to convince 
them that he’s more than a fellow traveler of theirs. 

Dewey: slipping. 

7 

ON LABOR, the 80th Congress has spoken its 
piece. 

No legislation is likely at the 1948 session. 
Congress may revise the minimum wage law. But 
chances are this will bring a veto. 

The proposed boost in the pay floor from 40¢ 
to 60¢ or 65¢ an hour will be coupled with so much 
chipping away at the basic law that Truman won't 


take the package. 


Beyond that—headlines but no laws. 

House Labor Chairman Hartley will stage 
hearings on banning mass picketing and the union 
shop, on bringing unions under antitrust laws. 

He will play up testimony by movieman 
de Mille (who quit broadcasting rather than pay a 
$1 union political assessment). 

Hartley has another spotlight reserved for 
Petrillo when—and if—the music czar’s ban on 
recordings and on network broadcasts goes on. And 
there’s a spotlight waiting for Lewis, too, if there 


is a coal strike. 


THE TAFT-HARTLEY LAW is proving a gold- 


mine for one New York necktie manufacturer; he’s 


““sincere’’ ties emblaz- 
‘i 


doing a roaring business in 
oned: “Repeal Taft-Hartley Law. 

The company hopes to sell a million of them 
through union outlets before elections——-plus a 


steady dribble of orders from businessmen in the 
market for gag Christmas presents. 


Senate Minority Leader Barkley wore one of 
these ties at the opening of the special session. 
Rep. Hartley bought one, but he hasn’t worn it yet. 


ALUMINUM will be the basis for the first 


specific attack on the Geneva tariff-cutting agree- 
ments (BW-Nov.22’47,p23). 
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Reduction in the duty on aluminum . 
3¢ to 2¢ per pound opens the U.S. market 
Aluminium Ltd. of Canada, which has a! 
well below the domestic price. 















Alcoa isn’t worried; it figures it can -< 
competition. But Kaiser and Reynolds fear the 
cannot. 

So they want the State Dept. to invoke 
“escape clause’’ permitting any nation to rene 
on the Genewa deal if a domestic industry is be; 
throttled. 

State would hate to be the first to undercut jt 
own tariff-cutting program. But Kaiser and Rey 
nolds argue that the tarriff concession runs counte 
to the government's policy of fostering competitio 
for Alcoa. 
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WAR INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE may 1 
on into next year as a result of the juicy Meyer 
case. 

The committee is due to expire next month 
But now it has dredged up a scandal withou 
tripping over its feet doing it. 

So Ferguson, the No. 2 man of the group 
thinks he stands a chance of talking his GOP 
colleagues into letting him carry on. (Chairmo 
Brewster announced at the end of the WHughe 
fiasco that he was dropping out.) 





impor 
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The Senate Small Business Committee hopes 


T ' 
' nl 
to stay in business next year, too. : 


countr 
Chairman Wherry will probably back up hisietter 
request for continuation with announcement of a _ But 
shift in subject matter. He’s been poking into ae 
specific situations this year—oil, steel, tankers, etc net i 
Now he wants to tackle over-all monopoly Disn 
problems, carrying on from where TNEC left off. 














e emerg 

tional 

® Best seller on government printing office |istsimontl 
is ‘Schedule ¥X, Modified Rates of Duty, Most-Qjeght : 
Favored-Nation Tariff.” Its contents: complete" | 
list of products on which U. S. granted concessions .> 


at Geneva. Price: 50¢, from Supt. of Documents 

Washington 25, D. C.... 

@ Even modern war has its limits: A conference at ‘ 
TIO 


the Naval Gun Factory concludes that it’s virtually 
impossible to damage an oyster by an underwater Gr. 


U.S. 
world 


ls grea 


explosion. .. . esi 
@ House Small Business Committee which riled a 
farmers with its co-op hearings last summer wont bi, 
make any report. Chairman Ploeser has discovered oo 


his committee won‘t support his antico-op views. 
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U, §. FARMLANDS pose a vital question: Will they yield enough for a hungry world? 


Key to World's Food in “48 


U.S. farms’ surpluses next year will determine how well food 
importing countries will eat. Present outlook: Better than prewar 
diets for U. S., but not so much for many foreign nations. 


In 1948, people in the food exporting 
countries—including the U.S.—will eat 
better than they did before the war. 

But in the food importing countries, 

diets will be subnormal. Western 
Europe, the chief deficit area, can ex- 
pect little or no improvement over 1947. 
¢ Dismal Note—That is what the world 
fod outlook came down to last week. 
It adds a dismal note to the overseas 
emergency as outlined by the Interna- 
tonal Emergency Food Council. Last 
month the council said: Praduction of 
eight major foods is 7% lower than pre- 
war; but the world’s population is 8% 
higher. 
Great reliance is placed on next year’s 
S. harvests to help restore normal 
orld food conditions. But the gamble 
sgreat. For this is the U.S. production 
tlook for 1948, as the Dept. of Agri- 
ilture sees it: 

Grains—With the help of “average 
sowing conditions,” the U.S. wheat 
cop may hit 1-billion bu. compared 
with this year’s record high of 1.4-bil- 
on. The 400-million difference is the 


amount being exported from this year’s 


crop—which means cutting home con- 
sumption next year if the export rate 
is to be kept up. 

Meat-—Shorter supplies of all kinds of 
meat—beef, veal, pork, and lamb—are in 
store for next year. This is because of 
the drop in livestock production and 
smaller feed-grain supplies for the 
1947-48 feeding season. This year the 
corn crop was short. And high wheat 
prices are effectively cutting down its 
use for feed. 

Fats and Oils—Production of butter, 
lard, and vegetable oils will not be great 
enough to permit more home consump- 
tion unless exports are cut. Butter out- 
put may climb if less milk is used in 
making whole milk dairy products. Lard 
production will be somewhat smaller 
because the lower corn supply results in 
marketing hogs at lighter weights. Pro- 
duction of edible vegetable oils will be 
larger in the first half of 1948, and 
aie smaller in the second half. 

Fish—Production of .fresh and frozen 
fish may increase if prices stay firm and 
fishing weather is favorable. Canned 
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fish supplies will be larger than in 1947. 
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Poultry and Eggs—Fgg production 
may be cut in 1948 due to smaller farm 
flocks. The present outlook for feed 
supplies and prices is expected to cut 
the number of chickens on farms. 

Vegetables—Larger quantities of vege 
tables will be raised and eaten as other 
foods are in relatively shorter supply. 

Fruits—Supplies of fruit will be large 
and consumption will go up accord- 
ingly. Exports for relief may pick up 
but commercial shipments will fall. 

Sugar—There will be more sugar in 

1948. U.S. consumption may rise—due 
mainly to smaller takings of the Cuban 
crop by dollar-short foreign countries. 
e High Prices Continue—The same 
factors that boosted food prices at home 
this year will hold them up during 1945: 
record consumer income and demand, 
and continued pressure to export. Prices 
will be higher on meat, poultry, eggs, 
bread, and other cereal products. And 
if the President and Congress can’t 
clamp down the lid on prices, they'll be 
higher all up and down the grocer 
shelves. 

Production goals for U. S. agriculture 
were announced this week by the Dept. 
of Agriculture. They are interesting to 
the extent that they represent the de- 
partment’s thinking on (1) what acre- 
ages should be, compared with 1947; 
and (2) relationship between different 
crops. An increase of 9-million acres 
over the 347-million acres which this 
year produced a near-record of farm 
commodities was proposed. 

Of course, the actual planted acreages 

may be far different from the govern- 
ment goals. Two move clews will be 
given as to 1948 acreage prospects. 
e Final Goals—The next step: announce- 
ment after Jan. | of “national final 
goals.” They will be set after state and 
federal farm officials check the goals just 
announced. The real tipoff on 1948 
crops: the “intentions report,” issued in 
March. It summarizes growers’ plans 
on how much of what they are going to 
plant during the coming season. 

As for the goals which ‘he depart- 
ment announced last week, they are no 
different from what might be expected. 
Meat animals and poultry goals are 


down compared with 1947 production. 
They range from 3% below that figure 
for sheep and lambs to 12% for turkeys. 
Cattle and calves on farms are set down 
)%; spring pig production is also down 
by 6%. 

e Biggest Drop—Biggest acreage drop 
is for peanuts; the goal is 61% of 1947. 
However, the growers are to vote Dec. 9 
on whether to accept acreage quotas. If 
they vote down the quotas, they lose 
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Grain-Saving Campaign's On-Again-Off-Again Act 


all types of grains now 520-mi 
bu.—equal to Marshall’s goal 
wheat alone. (This all-grains ¢ 
is down 50-million bu. from 
previous goal of 570-million.) S: 
Dept. now sees exports of 
million bu. as “top safe level! 


If you are baffled by trying to tee appointed to save 100-million 
figure out just how much grain’ bu. of wheat. 
Europe needs, it’s not much won- SEPT. 27. Harriman commit- 
der ‘Take a look at the statistical tee on foreign aid rushes out in- 
progress of the grain-saving pro- terim grain report. Sets up goal 
gram: of 500-million bu. of wheat (up 
TWO MONTHS AGO. No 100-million), which can be ex- 
special goal for wheat exports to ported if farmers feed only 250- wheat shipments” (down 50- 
Europe. Dept. of Agriculture ex- million bu. (down 100-million). lion from Harriman committee | 
pects farmers to feed 325-million NOV. 5. Dept. of Agriculture _ get). 
bu. of wheat to animals this year expert declares farmers will feed NOV. 14. Herter committee 
because of 800-million-bu. drop in only 250-million bu. of wheat. So foreign aid notes that grain ex 
U. S_ corn crop. Luckman committee’s job appar- ports moving at annual rate of 
SEPT. 25, Cabinet food com- ently is done. 670-million bu., “100-million bus!) 
mittee (Anderson, Harriman, Mar- NOV. 12. Secretary Marshall els above any goal which has been 
shall) set wheat export figure at appears before House committee. mentioned.” 
400-million bu. Farmers would Gives 520-million bu. as U. S. NOV 20. Luckman resigns. Says 








Pe eer oe. 


lion). 
SEPT. 25. 





feed 350-million bu. (up 25-mil- 


Luckman commit- 


wheat export goal (up 20-million). 
NOV. 13. State Dept. corrects 
Marshall figures. Export goal for 


conservation programs total much 
more than 100-million goal of 
emergency campaign. 





support-price assistance from the Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

Other crops are either the same as 

last year or higher. Biggest increase 
called for is sorghums (36% above 
1947), next is rye (26%). The wheat 
goal is 3% below 1947 acreage; corn is 
7% higher. Total acreage for all crops 
is up 3%. 
e Vital Grain—The 1948 outlook for 
wheat is of paramount international in- 
terest. Dependence on bread grains in 
Europe is so great that the U.S. wheat 
crop merits special attention. 

Will we have “average growing con- 
ditions” for wheat? The recent rains 
in the Southwest winter wheat belt have 
improved prospects there But most 
crop experts say that there must be 
more regular rains to offset the crop’s 
slow start. Nevertheless, the bulk of the 
moisture fell in the west central section 
of Kansas where it was most needed. 
The Southwest has also had trouble 
with worms. 

Most wheat men in the Southwest 
are predicting that weather conditions 
from now on will have to be nearly per- 
fect if the Southwest is to produce half 
as much as it did last year. Colorado, 
however, has enjoyed uniformly favor- 
able seeding and growing conditions. 
e Comfort?—Some seers get comfort now 
by recalling years when a good vield fol- 
lowed a slow start and a dry fall. They 
remember the miracle crop of 1914, for 
example, which came on the heels of 
the dry summer and fall of 1913. The 
rains had not come until after Dec. 1 
and persisted two months. 

But there was little straw to be rotted 
and disposed of in the soil in 1913, 
and this year there is a great deal. Ac- 
cording to soil specialists, heavy straw 
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in the wheat fields hinders a good crop 
the next year. 

e Unknown Quantity—A big unknown 
in the 1948 food outlook is the prob- 
able exportable surplus from Russia and 
its satellites. Weather conditions on the 
other side of the iron curtain have been 
relatively favorable. The U.S.S.R. and 
the Balkans may next year have more 
than the 2-million tons of grain they 
are expected to export this year. 

Russia itself is counted on to export 
l- to 2-million tons of grain this year. 
Perhaps half of that will be wheat. About 
I-million tons are already shipped 
or committed; all of it, with the excep- 
tion of 100,000 tons for Denmark, is 
earmarked for Russian sphere countries. 
Negotiations under way or proposed 
with Western European countries might 
build up the figure to 2-million tons. 
France wants 300,000 tons; England 
wants l-million tons. Other Western 
European countries want what they can 
get. 


Low-Cost Sound Film 
Projector for the Home 


A sound-film projector of unortho- 

dox design for home, classroom, or 
office is ready to make its bow. 
e Automatic—The Visa Tone is not 
much bigger than a portable phono- 
graph and. works the same way—a rec- 
ord revolving on a turntable. It differs 
from other sound-film projectors in that 
the record and the film are locked to- 
gether in a flat “can.” They are per- 
manently synchronized; operation is au- 
tomatic. 

Visa Tone is the product of Phono- 


vision Corp. of America, 6638 Hol} 
wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. It w 
designed to simplify and speed up ama 
teur sound-movie projection. It do 
this by doing away with film-handling 
Result: fewer breaks. The film doe 
not have to be rewound; the pack 
is always ready for projection. 
e Price: $150—Phil Goldstone, head 
Phonovision and a former independe: 
moving picture producer, develop 
the machine with the help of Ra 
Like, a Hollywood engineer. They pla: 
to contract for its ‘Waamufactare, t] 
basic model to sell for around $15 
Entertainment films to run for 10 n 
utes, they figure, can be sold for ab 
$2.50 depending on film = royaltic 
Their aim: to keep cost low, build 
volume. 
e How It Works—The can is locked on 
the turntable and a button pressed 
pftkup arm moves into place as the rc} 
volving disk atop the can reaches ¢ 
proper speed. Inside the box, a pr 
jector lamp shoots a beam of light 
through an opening and into the can 
By a series of mirrors, the beam eo 
through the film; then through a secon 
opening on the side of the can, Final| 
the image goes onto either a small g 
screen on the side of the box or to 
conventional screen some distance awa\ 
The machine shuts off automatically 3! 
the end of the record. 
¢ Help to Salesmen—Goldstone sees 2 
vantages in Visa Tone for salesme 
Only preparation needed is to ae 
the cord into a light socket, lock 
can on the turntable, and press 
button. While the prospect is getting 
the canned spiel, the salesman can 
nore the machine and devote his atten 
tion to the customer. 
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GOING PLACES with U. S. shipping: American President’s new President Cleveland 


Smooth Sailing for Shipping? 


Outlook appears brighter for U. S. Merchant Marine. After 


end of shipworkers’ strike President’s committee and two private 


lines announce plans for expanding peacetime fleets. 


For some months the future of the 
U. $. merchant marine hasn’t looked 
too bright. The recent shipworkers’ 
strike just about closed down the ship- 
yards’ already dwindling busines (BW— 
Sep.20’47,p20). Neither the govern- 
ment nor the shipping lines could map 
out a much-needed program for the 
future. 
¢Upturn—The situation has now taken 
aconsiderable turn for the better. First 
the strike ended (BW —Nov.15’47,p98). 


mlater the President’s Advisory Com- 


mittee on the Merchant Marine te- 
kased a detailed 10-point program for 
the development of the peacetime mer- 
chant marine. Then last week end two 
private shipping lines announced con- 
struction programs. 

American Export Lines plans two 
new 20,000-ton passenger liners for the 
Mediterranean service, to cost $40-mil- 
lion all told. The line has also started 
the reconversion work on four smaller 
“Four Ace” passenger vessels, costing 
2 total of about $11-million. 

American President Lines has plans 
for five 14,000-ton, round-the-world 
liners. Total cost: about $10-million. 
The company has also chartered two 
new ships from the Maritime Commis- 
sion: the President Cleveland, which 
will start on the Pacific service Dec. 27, 
and the President Wilson, scheduled 
for a few months later. 

*Big Unknowns—The success of these 
plans of the two shipping lines. how- 
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ever, still hangs in the balance. The 
two unknowns are: 

(1) How much will the Maritime 
Commission grant under the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 in construction 
and operational subsidies? American Ex- 
port, for instance, says it needs the 
50% maximum construction subsidy in 
order to build its new liners. (Its sub- 
sidy on the Four Aces’ reconversion job 
is 39.4%.) 

(2) Will steel and other essential ma- 

terials be available? 
e Certainty—But one thing is certain: 
These private projects dovetail perfectly 
with the President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee’s plans for building up the merchant 
marine. What the committee wants is a 
good $500-million passenger fleet—plus 
some high-speed cargo and tanker ves- 
sels. The committee argues: An eff- 
cient fleet is essential to national se- 
curity. 

The committee would work from the 
top down by overhauling the Maritime 
Commission right off the bat. It wants 
laws to create: (1) a maritime adminis- 
tration under the Dept. of Commerce, 
run by a single administrator with ex- 
ecutive functions; (2) a maritime board 
composed of the five commissioners set 
up under the 1936 act, with the same 
quasilegislative and judicial functions 
that are now held by the present com- 
mission. 

e Program—Other points in the pro- 
gram include: 


<n ne nari ome 


Construction Financing. The com- 
mittee says that private capital is stay- 
ing out of the market because of the 
Maritime Commission’s uncertain poli- 
cies and the difficulties of figuring con- 
struction-differential subsidies. For at 
least three years, it recommends, ship- 
building contracts should be placed at 
the maximum 50% subsidy that Ameri- 
can Export and the other lines are now 
asking. 

Building Program. The U. S. requires 
about 46 passenger vessels over the next 
four years, as well as cargo and tanker 
ships. Total cost of the passenger liners 
—based on current price levels—would 
range between $500-million and $600- 
million, or an average of $150-million a 
year. (The 1948 program calls for five 
new round-the-world liners and three 
new passenger ships for the Mediter- 
ranean service.) 

Progressive Replacement of the war- 
built fleet. Because a large part of the 
present fleet will become obsolete at 
the same time, the committee recom- 
mends a spaced replacement program. 
It would distribute this so that the new 
building will not be concentratetd in a 
few large yards. 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds. 
The committee recommends that the 
tax privileges that subsidized lines en- 
joy under the 1936 act be extended 
to unsubsidized lines. This would per- 
mit them to accumulate tax-exempt 
capital reserves to take care of the new 
construction. 

New Ships for Domestic Service. ‘To 
revive the fast-shrinking coastwise and 
intercoastal lines, the committee would, 
among other moves, sell 250 Liberties 
and Victories on a competitive bid basis 
to these lines until Jan. 1, 1949. It also 
wants the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make an early settlement of 
the petition filed by coastal lines con- 
cerning discriminatory rates on compet- 
ing rail lines. And the committee would 
build up services to Pacific islands and 
United States possessions through sub- 
sidies. 

Operating Personnel. The Maritime 
Commission should carry on with its 
training program for licensed and un- 
licensed personnel. 

Sea-Air. The committee sidestepped 
this issue by recommending a study 
to see whether coordinated air and sur- 
face operation will help or hinder. It 
also wants to find out whether airmail 
contracts are being used unfairly in 
order to depress rates below compensa- 
tory levels. 

Head of the committee is K. T. Kel- 
ler, Chrysler board chairman. Other 
members: Marion B. Folsom, Eastman 
Kodak’s treasurer; Andrew W. Robert- 
son, president of the Philadelphia Co.; 
James B. Black, president of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; E. L. Cochrane, 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of Ships. 
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Pulp Insurance 


Rayonier buys interest in 
big lumber company to give it 
a sure supply of pulping timber 
far into the future. 


Rayonier, Inc., for some time has 
been one of the nation’s major producers 
of dissolving pulp—a basic raw material 
for rayon and cellophane. Now it is one 
of the major U. S. timber companies as 
well. 

Last week Rayonier bought a_ two- 
thirds stock interest in the Polson Log- 
ging Co., a pioneer West Coast lumber 
company with some 120,000 acres of 
timber land in the state of Washing- 
ton. All told, Ravonier has added some 
2-billion feet of timber to its already 
extensive holdings on the Olympic 
Peninsula. 

e Financing—So far Rayonier hasn’t di- 
vulged any of the financial details sur- 
rounding its purchase of the logging 
company. But persistent talk in finan- 


cial circles puts the price tag at some- 
where around $15-million. 

And it is understood that a group of 

banks and insurance companies will 
take up a $20-million issue of serial 
notes. Presumably part of this new 
money will go toward the retirement 
of Rayonier’s current $7.5-million worth 
of bank loans. 
e Effect on Output—By itself, the ac- 
quisition of Polson will not quickly 
boost Rayonier’s production of dissolv- 
ing pulp, which is so badly needed by 
rayon manufacturers (BW—Nov.15’47, 
p64). Last year the company turned 
out 250,000 tons, plus another 36,000 
tons of paper pulp. Early next year, 
when it has completed a $3.7-million 
modernization program in its one south- 
er and three northwestern mills, Ray- 
onier will be turning out dissolving pulp 
at the rate of about 320,000 tons an- 
nually. 

In taking over Polson, Rayonier had 
a long-range program in view: 

e Up until now, Rayonier has had to 
buy a large portion of its wood on a 
week-to-week, hit-or-miss basis. Now it 
is assured of a “continuous and ade- 








lroning Out a Railroad Curve 





THEN and NOW 


N $2,500,000 improvement ox the Water Lovel Rovte 


























Fourteen months’ treatment has 
straightened out an old offender 
for the New York Central. Last 
week the railroad officially opened 
a 6,300-ft. cutoff that eliminated 
its most treacherous stretch of 
track—the Gulf Curve at Little 
Falls, N. Y. It was here that 31 
people died in 1940 when a train 
jumped the tracks. 

The new cutoff has a 14-deg. 
curvature—reached by shifting the 
channel of the Mohawk River (dia- 
gram (left). Total cost: $2.5-million. 
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quate” supply as far ahead 
can see. 

e The integrated Polson and R 
holdings are concentrated 
stands of publicly owned (fc 
state) timber. Rayonier th 
these stands represent an 
potential supply” of wood fo: 
western mills under governme: 
cutting programs. 

« Along with the Polson holdi: 
a 125-mile railroad. Hooked 
Rayonier’s own line, it will pi 
only existing outlet for a go: 
of this publicly owned timbe: 

The company makes much of : 
range reforestation program. ‘| 
this policy, Ravonier thinks tha: 
has a perpetual supply of timbh: 
e Background—Rayonier’s corporate hi; 
tory began in 1937, when it was formed 
by a merger of three Washington state 
paper-pulp companies. One of th - ree 
concerns—Rainier Pulp & Paper Co~ 
had a new process for making dissoly. 
ing pulp from western hemlock. The 
process was called Ravonier and ga 
the new company its name. 

Since then Rayonier has developed 
string of products: Rayaceta, for making 
acetate cellulose rayon and _ acetate 
sheets; Rayocord, for filament avo 
yarns, vulcanized fiber and _ plast 
Rayamo, for cellophane; and other s 
cialized pulps. In 1939 the company 
also succeeded in producing a successf 
rayon pulp from southern pine, result 
ing in its Fernandina (Fla.) plant 

This year has been the best in the 
company’s history. For the nine months 
ended Sept. 30 net sales reached $36.7 
million against $24.3-million a vear ag 
consolidated net profit was $6-million 
compared with $1.8-million. And Ray 
onier has declared a dividend of 50¢ on 
a share of common stock for the last 


half of 1947—the first since 1943. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING GAIN 


The number of apprentices in the 
building trades has reached an all-time 
high. The Apprentice-T raining peigen 
Dept. of Labor, this week listed 109,7 
apprentices in training at the nie ot 
October. : 





That’s an increase of 34% 
over September. 

According to William F. Patterson, 
ATS director, all construction trade 
groups set records for the number of 
apprentices in training in October. 








The woodworking trades led with 39, HR,; }; 
926, followed by the electrical trades enaiy 
with 17,200. n fu! 
The number for other trade groups Hii 4 
included: pipe trades, 16,558; trowel Jy 
trades, 14,799; painting and decorat- 


ing trades, 8,560; sheet metal trades, 
7,990; and other building trades, 4,7 
Patterson revealed the figures at the 
first postwar convention of the Tik 
Contractors’ Assn. of America, Inc. 
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NEW KILN equipment, like General Portland Cement’s at Tampa, is vital 


ement Plants Push Production 





Heavy demand as result of surging construction and high 
tices of other materials keep makers running equipment at peak 
spacity. Improvements planned as equipment becomes available. 


Cement plants all over the country 
re pushing their equipment to the 
mit to fill heavy orders. In so doing 
ey are running ‘the risk of machinery 
cakdowns. Most companies are re- 
building equipment little by little with- 
ut cutting into production too much; 
thers hope to. 

lhe reason for the heavy demand for 
ement this year is twofold: 

) Domestic and industrial construc- 
m have surged (BW—Oct.25'47,p9). 

2) High prices for other building 
paterials have caused builders to switch 
concrete. And fine fall weather in the 
st few weeks has kept up demand 
nger than usual in areas where build- 
ng normally drops off during the cold 
ither, 

The Picture—A survey by Business 
Veek shows the nip- -and-tuck situation 
nfronting cement makers. 

None of the companies interviewed 
s had to shut down completely for 
epairs, or believes it will have to do so 
n future. Some companies are increas- 

¢ their capacity. T'wo or three are re- 
ilding their plants, but say this will 
lot imerease capacity. This indicates 
that some old machinery is being re- 
tired. One company in the North Cen- 
ral area reports that cement-mill ma- 
hinery and parts are still hard to get. 
he fact that some qvedersination. is 
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going on in the industry shows it is 
Soatiite to get new equipment. 

e Basing-Point Case—All cement execu- 
tives—and business leaders generally— 
are Wi atching closely the progress of the 
Federal ' rade Commission’s four- year- 
old cease-and-desist order against the 
cement industry’s — basing- point for- 
mula. In applying this “formula all 
cement companies sell cement in any 
one town at the same price. Distant 
companies absorb their freight charges. 
The cement companies believe that 
since portland cement is a uniform 
product (except for a few specialties not 
included in the formula) it should sell 
everywhere at a uniform price. This pre- 
vents companies from dominating their 
local fields. 

The Federal Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Chicago upheld the basing- 
point system last year (BW —Sep.28’ 46, 
p15). But it condemned the practice 
by local companies of adding “phan- 
tom freight’” charges when they sold 
cement locally. 

e Pace—The Business Week survey 
shows that a shortage of cement exists 
in the Mountain states. Cement plants 
in North Central states say that cement 
is very short, and that they are ship- 
ping daily production. Plants on the 
West Coast, where building goes on all 
year round, say nothing about not being 


able to keep up with demand. But they 
are obviously keeping up full produc- 
tion. 

Although it cannot keep up with 

demand, production for 1947 is running 
close to 1942 peak levels. The Port. 
land Cement Assn. says that production 
of portland cement in the first six 
months of this year was 84-million bbl. 
In the same period last year it was 78- 
million bbl. In the first six months of 
1942 it was 82-million. Total 1942 pro- 
duction was 185-million bbl. compared 
with 164-million in 1946. 
e Individual Firms—This over-all pic- 
ture of the cement industry is con- 
firmed by reports from individual com- 
panies: 

Marquette Cement Co. (three plants, 
at Des Moines, lowa; Oglesby, IIl.; and 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.). Cement is very 
short everywhere. These pli ints are ship- 
ping daily production. The company 
has had some loss of production in 
1947 because of shutdowns for repairs. 
A minimum of repair work was done 
last winter, partly to build inventory, 
partly because machinery is still hard to 
get. The company plans to rebuild all 
its mills a little at a time. It expects 
to operate at as near full production as 
possible this winter to build inventory. 

Lehigh Portland Cement Co. The 
Chicago office reports that the cement 
shortage is acute everywhere. It states 
that company shipments are running 
10%-12% ahead of last year, but are 
six to eight weeks behind on dealers’ 
orders. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement, with 
eight plants, mainly in the North and 
Southeast, reports some difficulty in 
keeping up with regular repair work; but 
it is getting the job done. It is planning 
some modernization of equipment as 
deliveries of machinery come through. 
Penn-Dixie is keeping abreast of orders 
in its Northeast area, is about a week 
behind in filling Southeast orders. 

Missouri Portland Cement Co. This 
St. Louis company is operating about 
at capacity. It says it is not encounter- 
ing any unusual difficulties, except in 
getting labor and fuel. The company is 
carrying out a $6-million program (one- 
third completed) to replace old facili- 
ties, not to increase capacity. 

Ideal Cement Co. operates mills in 
Colorado, Utah, Montana, ‘Texas, 
Arkansas, and Alabama. It has under 
way a $12-million improvement pro- 
gram expected to increase capacity 
3,680,000 barrels a year, or 40% addi- 
tional capacity. The company had 
planned to retire two mills built over 
40 years ago, but has not been able to 
do so. 

The Monolith Portland Co.’s plant at 
Laramie, Wyo., is being rebuilt, as pro- 
duction goes on, to increase capacity 
25%. 


Medusa Portland Cement Co. says 
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that cement plants in the Cleveland 
area are frantically trying to keep 
abreast with their orders. ‘They are pray- 
ing for snow and cold weather in order 
to make repairs to their tired, over- 
worked machinery. Some plants are said 
to be literally patching equipment with 
baling wire in an effort to produce the 
maximum supply of cement. 

The Permanente Cement Co. plant 
at Permanente, Calif., which has a ca- 
pacity of 5-million bbl. a year, is com- 
pleting a 10% capacity extension. 

Calaveras Cement Co.’s plant in San 
Andreas, Calif., is reported to be in 
A-1 she ape. During the war daily capac- 
ity was increased from 4,000 to 7,000 
bbl. a dz ay without shutting down 
production. The plant expects. to con- 
tinue at capacity without interruption, 

Pacific Portland Cement Co., with 
plants at Redwood City and San Juan 
Bautista, Calif., and Gold Hill, Ore., 
reports that all mills are running 
steadily. There is a backlog of ordinary 
repair and maintenance work, but re- 
pairs will be made while mills and kilns 
are in operation. 

Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co.’s 

plant near Davenport, Calif., reports 
that there is no shutdown in sight, and 
that it is installing some new machinery 
without interrupting production. This 
new equipment will not increase Ca- 
pacity. 
e Prices—Only one cement company 
surveyed said anything about prices. 
The Marquette Cement Co. fears there 
will have to be another price rise. There 
was one recently, but it covered only 
actual freight increases on outgoing 
shipments, not higher costs of supplies 
like coal that are in turn due to freight 
increases. Marquette says its break-even 
point has risen from 40% of capacity 
to 80%. This means that a slight de- 
crease in demand will put the company 
in the red. 


BAUBLE BUSINESS BOOMS 


There'll be plenty of baubles on 
Christmas counters in the next few 
weeks. They will make Yule shoppers 
and seekers of accessories for the New 
Look happy. For it has been a whoop- 
ing fall in jewelry manufacturing plants. 

But there will not be so much as there 
might have been. Jewelry manufac- 
turers couldn’t find the workers to 
match orders on the books. 

Loss of female workers in the labor 
market after the war is chiefly to blame. 
Jewelry is primarily a woman-employing 
industry. 

The scarcity, jewelry men say, ran 
about 2,000 women. 

In unit volume, this year’s Yule goods 
turnout will fall slightly behind that of 
a year ago. But higher costs and higher 
consumer prices may pump over-all dol- 


lar sales above last year’s total. 
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ANSWERMEN with different answers: Republic’s White (left), Pressed Metals’ Smith 


Who Gets Steel? 


Presidents of Republic 
Steel and Pressed Metals 
group come up with different 
answers to big question. 


Why is steel scarce? Who gets it? 

Those questions drew conflicting an- 

swers this week from two top steel men: 
C. M. White, president of Republic 
Steel Corp., and Tom Smith, Jr., presi- 
dent of Pressed Metals Institute. 
e Answers—The steel maker and the 
spokesman for steel fabricators gave 
their answers in talks before a meeting 
of the Pressed Metals Institute in 
Cleveland. Although the two talks were 
not scheduled as a debate, the contrast- 
ing remarks of the answermen made 
it so. 

Why is steel scarce? 

Smith charged that most of the steel 
industry is controlled by financial and 
banking groups. “he apparent scarcity 
economy prevailing today in steel and 
other industries is in accord with the 
conventional fiscal policies of tight mar- 
kets, high prices, and high profits.” 

White said steel com panies are 
squeezing out every ton that can be 
produced from existing plants and that 
the industry currently is spending more 
than $]-billion to increase production. 

Who gets the steel? 

Smith contended that stee) producers 
are moving in the stamping and fabri- 
cating fields in direct competition with 
their customers. He said one of the rea- 
sons why stamperts cannot get adequate 
sheet and strip from mills and ware- 
houses is because of unequal allocations 
by the mills between independent 
Stampers and _ mill-owned stamping 
companies. 
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White said that steel compan 
allocate their product to customers 


an historical quota basis. Republ; 
said, allots steel to its fabricating 





contr 
on this basis just as Republic does : down 
all other customers. “In the 1939-4 we ¢ 
prewar base period our fabricating dif sheir 
sions received 8.7% of our total shifbene ; 
ments. In 1947 they have receivefllll he y 
6.8%. ...A check of the Pres long- 

ons 


Metals Institute roster shows that \ hat 
have shipped steel to 54 of the acti vate 
member companies. Our records sho nth 
in 1946 we shipped these 54 stamped 5)5) 
a substantial increase over their bal fxch: 





period tonnage with us. In 1947, if v@™, of 
maintain the rate, we will ship an evel.) of 
greater increase over their base pero. or 
tonnage.” ‘a 
e Gray Market—Smith also took th omit 
steel mills to task for allowing the grag.) 
market in steel. He said mills shou pro 
set up procedures so that they will 4 The 


able to insure the use of steel by th@.. to 
purchaser and require him to sell baci ntrol 
to the steel companies at the purchas@ihooray 
. ’ ¢ 5 
price whatever steel he finds that ha, ia 








cannot use. n't it 

The president of Republic told tha nies 
stampers that the gray market has been... 
magnified out of proportion to thn; 
realities. Speaking for his own comfihimen 


pany, White said Republic does 10 bon 
sell a pound of steel to so-called agent] phe, 
or to brokers or to any concern “Won j 
do not know.” The most careful est: ohes 
mate that Republic has been able tM. 4. 
make is that the black market repre jog. 
sents only between 3% and 4% of allMint. 
sheet steel products. hat w 































White also gave his appraisal of the Ade 
outlook for flat rolled steel in 1948. He hew. ti 
said he believes that total steel produc fi 4 









tion will be several million tons shortfetic. 
of the effective demand next year. “It sir y) 
my judgment at the moment that twofl,,. 3, 
years from now we will see many of the ew ay 


war-engendered shortages filled.” 
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ontrols Stay 


That is the outlook in the 

: Lber industry. Need for gov- 
ment stockpile, plus high de- 
nd, is responsible. 


The government is going to stay in 
rubber business for at least a year— 
chaps longer. As a stopgap measure, 
agress will keep the present controls 
stun out next Mar. 31. 

Why-This is clear as the House 
ned Service Subcommittee preparing 
jong-tange rubber program starts its 
earings in Washington Dec. 1. 













e reasons: 
MITARY SECURITY forces the govern- 
ment to build up a stockpile of 
natural rubber. 

vsTRY'S HIGH DEMAND for crude 
would shoot the price sky high if both 
the companies and the government 
were competing for supplies in an 
unregulated market. With present 
controls, the government can hold 


pla 
does 4 down industrial demand by making 
? > the companies use part synthetic in 
1S CV their products. 

\l sholseRE ISN'T TIME before Mar. 31, with 
©Cel\e@ll the world upset as it is, to work up a 


ony long-range policy that would turn the 
lat lM whole rubber business back into pri- 
acc\@l vate hands—and still insure a healthy 
ssh ynthetic industry (BW —Nov.2’46, 


umper 5 

Ipe p| 5). 

1 f fs 
' Dif Exchange of Ideas—This is the think- 
Nis of most 1aen in the rubber trade, 
| C\iiind of the House subcommittee. The 
Perio groups kicked their ideas back and 


th during a two-week trip of sub- 
mmittee members, headed by Rep. 
S'iul W. Shafer, to synthetic and rub- 
" Eeerproducts centers. 

! 0G The rubber men, of course, are anx- 
pus to get away from all government 
patrols. They want to see a long-term 
jogram that ends such control. But the 
ig manufacturers realize that this just 
nt in the cards now. The 18 com- 
anies that are represented on the 
my-Navy Munitions Board’s advisory 
“BP nmittee soon will give a list of rec- 
mmendations along this line to Shafer’s 
ubcommittee. 

They want Congress to set up a pro- 
rm to make the government-owned 
mithetic plants available to private in- 
ustry. (The subcommittee indicated it 
looking for a way to get rid of the 
ants without creating a monopoly 
hat would hurt small firms.) 

Also, the industry will probably re- 
ew the demand of many companies 
hat the U.S, drop the wartime syn- 
fietic rubber patent pool (BW—Mar.22 
1,p17). They are sure that the pool 
blan has held up development work on 
hw and better synthetics. 
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GAP CLOSES between electricity users’ 


peak load and industry’s generating capacity 


Power Pinch 


FPC backs up the utilities 
warning of a shortage. But 
industry doesn’t like the idea of 


interconnecting systems. 


The U. S. electric utilities have been 
warning the public for several months 
that power would be in short supply 
this winter (BW-—Sep.13’47,p15). Last 
week the Federal Power Commission 
more than confirmed this vfew. In its 
long-awaited survey, FPC said that a 
similar shortage would prevail next win- 
ter too. 
¢ Well-Timed—FPC’s report said just 
about what the industry has been say- 
ing. That in itself gave utility men 
considerable satisfaction. Moreover, it 
came at a most appropriate time—just 
before. December, the month _ that 
power consumption is heaviest. But one 
thing that the industry didn’t like was 
FPC’s recommendation that it further 
interconnect its lines. 

FPC said flatly that the “national 
situation” in power “is serious.” But 
it added that there are enough gen- 
erating plants “‘to meet all essential 
needs” if everyone cooperates. That 
means, said FPC, that the electric util- 
ities, manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment, state and federal regulatory bod- 
ies, and consumers all must work toward 
power conservation. 
eGrowing Demand—Demand for power 
rapidly is overtaking the utilities’ abil- 
ity to meet it, FPC found. The peak 
demand this December will rise to 
49.5-million kw., the commission pre- 





dicted. To meet this record load the 
utilities will have a total of 49.6-mil- 
lion kw. of “dependable capacity’’—the 
Output of generating equipment under 
normal operating conditions. ‘This 
equipment actually would be capable 
of producing 52.2-million kw. (that’s 
its installed capacity) if water supply 
and other operating conditions per- 
mitted (chart). 

Narrow as is this margin of capacity 
over demand, these figures don’t tell 
the whole story, since they represent 
national totals. In some local areas 
power supply already is below demand. 
And everywhere reserves are “extremely 
low,” FPC pointed out. 

These conditions have come about 

despite “the best efforts of companies to 
install needed generating facilities and 
of manufacturers to produce necessary 
equipment” fast enough to mect the 
need. 
e Interconnections—The 
suggested that utility systems—both pri- 
vate and publicly owned—further inter- 
connect their lines so as to share the 
existing power production capacity. 
Some 1,500 such interconnections, in- 
cluding most of those made during the 
war, already are in operation. But these 
could be expanded and others could be 
added in different areas. 

FPC specifically recommended that 
11 new major interconnections be es- 
tablished. ‘These would link hard- 
pressed utility systems in Kansas-Mis- 
souri-Arkansas; lowa-Nebraska; lowa- 
Illinois; Illinois-Missouri; Wisconsin- 
I)linois; Michigan-Indiana; Michigan- 
Ohio; Maine-New Hampshire; New 
Jersey-NewYork-New England; Mary- 
land-Pennsylvania; and eastern and 
western Virginia. Many other smaller 
tie-ins would considerably help “local 
situations,” FPC said. 

e Reaction of Industry—The industry 
shows no signs of accepting this sug- 
gestion. It has never been inclined to 
establish costly interconnections that 
would subject it to FPC’s accounting 
and other regulations at the end of 
the emergency. Also, as FPC acknowl- 
edges, few worthwhile interconnections 
could be completed before summer. 


commission 


ANOTHER TIRE HIKE 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. this 
week added its kick to rising tire prices. 
The company is the first of rubber’s 
Big Four to fall in line with the pre- 
dicted over-all price rise (BW—Nov.15 
’47,p24). 

Passenger casings were boosted an 
average of 64%. The increase brought 
the popular-sized 6.00x16 tire to $15.25 
—85¢ more than the previous price of 
$14.40. 

In Akron, imdustry observers were 
betting that other major manufacturers 
will follow before the end of the year. 
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Geared to Comfort, Service, and Competition 


A new challenger for the important Kansas 
City-St. Louis passenger revenue began its 
regular daily run this week. It’s the $1-mil- 
lion diesel-electric Wabash streamliner, City 
of Kansas. American Car & Foundry built 
the seven-car de luxe train. Mandel Bros., 
Chicago, had a hand in the decorating. 


Besides the usual luxuries, the new train has 
a separate smoking room (above) for each 
of the two coaches. A coffee-shop-club car 
provides light meals, supplements the diner 
lounge. Heavy competitors which offer 
streamliner service on the same run are the 
Missouri Pacific and the Burlington. 





Petroleum Switch 


California, a top exporter 


of oil-derived energy prewar, is 
now an importer. Natural gas 
comes through new pipeline. 


California, one of the top prewar ex- 
porters of petroleum-derived energy, has 
become an importer. The reason is two- 
fold: new demands on supply made by 
(1) population gains; and (2) industrial 
expansion. 

Last week natural gas had started 

flowing from the Permian Basin in 
southeast New Mexico and southwest 
lexas. It was going into the distribution 
networks of the afhliated Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co. and Southern Counties 
Gas Co. 
e $70-Million Pipeline—The gas came 
by way of a $70-million pipeline linking 
Keunice, N. M., and Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif. (just outside Los Angeles). The 
1,000-mi. line is a joint project of the 
two California gas companies and the 
IF] Paso Natural Gas Co. (BW —Feb.16 
'46,p36). The California segment is 214 
mi. of 30-in. pipe, the largest high-pres- 
sure transmission line ever built; the 
800 mi. from the California-Arizona bor- 
der to Texas is 26-in. pipe. 

The line, which took 250,000 tons of 
steel, will deliver at first 175-million 
cu. ft. daily. By Jan. 1, 1949, daily de- 
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livery will reach 305-million cu. ft. 1 
Paso Natural Gas Co. will have then 
completed a final 200-mi. line to Dumas, 
Tex., to tap even greater gas pools than 
those in the Permian Basin. 

e Current Export Surplus—This 305- 
million cu.ft. daily, say engineers of 
Southern California Gas Co., is equal 
in energy produced to about 51,000 bbl. 
of fuel oil. California now exports about 
70,000 bbl. of crude oil daily; so the 
state is still sending out more petroleum- 
derived energy than it’s taking in. 

But some time in the next two years 

the two figures will about even up. Then 
the balance will shift to imports, and it 
will gain slowly. This is the widely held 
opinion of western oil industry econ- 
omists, 
e State Deficit Looms—Robert L. 
Minckler, executive vice-president of 
General Petroleum Corp., gave this 
opinion voice late in October. He told 
the American Institute of Mining & 
Metallurgical Engineers that in two or 
three years California would be import- 
ing crude oil to meet its own needs. The 
state’s prewar exports were about 170,- 
000 bbl. daily (as compared with 70,- 
000 bbl. now). By 1952, the only ex- 
ports will be small shipments of special 
types of crude to Canada. 

California’s oil fields still pour out 
some 900,000 bbl. of crude daily—about 
18% to 20% of the nation’s production. 
But the state is now using 72% more 
energy and 73% more petroleum than 
in 1940. And in California, Minckler 


pointed out, 90% of all « 
rived from petroleum eit! 
oil or as natural gas. 

e Other Outside Energy—'| 
is not the first time Califo 
ported energy. Electric 
Hoover Dam on the Ne\ 
border has been flowing int 
since 1936. But at maximu 
the new pipeline will de! 
equal to six Hoover Dams. 

The first year’s deliveries \ 
in southern California exc] 
northern California will b< 
the line in 1949, Then som 
lion cu. ft. daily will be se 
instead of south—from the Sai) | 
area (in central California) int 
tribution network of the Pa 
& Electric Co., which cente 
Francisco. 

The remaining 205-million cu. ft 
bolster the supply in the 75,00(-s 
area served by Southern Californ 
Co. and Southern Counties G 
Peak load demands in this s¢ 
now about 700 million cu. ft. dai) 

e Saves Crude Oil—The gas de: 
will save crude oil. Both souther < 
panies have been supplying gas | 
dustrial users during the summer: 
contracts provide for interruptio: 
service at any time when the te: 
ture drops and the area’s houschi 
turn on their heaters and furnaces. The 
industries go to oil. 

The new gas supplies will mean t 
industries will be able to rely on t 
fuel earlier in the spring and later in t 


fall. 


TEXAS AIRPORT FEUD 


Dallas and Fort Worth are feud: 
again—this time over aviation. Caug 
in the crossfire are the commercial 
lines that now fly into both cities. 

Fort Worth recently announce 
plans for a $11.5-million Internat 
Airport, to be built on the site of Mid 
way Airport in suburban Arlington 

Dallas now has countered with a ¢ 
council resolution declaring that it 
fight any attempt of the airlines t 
move their terminals away from its | 
Field. Dallasites know that if the Inte: 
national Airport goes through, | 
Worth will be top dog in aviation. 

Arlington has deeded Midwa 
Fort Worth for $1. American Airlines 
Braniff Airlines, and Delta Airlines ha’ 
turned over to Fort Worth 360 act 
of land owned by them at Midway Au 
port. Further, they have promised t 
cooperate by erecting their own hang 
ars and shops. 

Fort Worth will start work on tt 
super project soon after a $700,000 1 
tial construction appropriation is okayed 
in December by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration—unless Dallas finds 4 
way to toss a monkey wrench into * 
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Or balance your checkbook, or help you to 
master black magic. 

The Comptometer Payroll Plan is not all 
things to all men. But what a job it does in 
5, the office, where it makes original postings 
\ yield final results! 

Whether your payroll is large or small, this 
superbly simple plan posts directly to the em- 
ployee wage statement. It takes care of five 
operations—on one short form—in one writing. 

WON’T MAKE THINGS EASIER FOR CUPID =o wonder cost-conscious management falls 
in love with it at first sight! 

Gone for good is endless copying, and the 
es costly errors that can result from copying. 
+t Gone too are involved bookkeeping, eternal 

C posting and filing. Yet no elaborate machines 

are needed. Less labor is needed. 

Your nearest Comptometer representative 
will furnish complete money-saving details. 


ComPTOMETER 


EG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 








Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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Modernization Progress 
—a Continued Story 














Administration Building (left) and Shrine, Our Lady 
of Victory Homes of Charity, Lackawanna, New York. 


A seven-year program to obtain 
maximum comfort and low cost 
heating operation with Webster 
Moderator Control is a feature of 
the successful management of the 
heating plant at Our Lady of 
Victory Homes of Charity. 
During this period, Webster 
Moderator Control was installed in 
six buildings in this group. 

In each of these “Controlled-by-the- 
Weather” Webster Moderator 
installations, Webster Radiator 
Supply Valves were fitted with 
expertly-sized Webster Metering 
Orifices. Automatic heating was 
assured by an Outdoor Thermostat 
and Webster Central Controls. 
Founded by the late Father Baker, 
this great Catholic institution cut 
heating costs $3,000.00 in one 
heating season and enjoyed better 
heating service with the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating. 
The long-range program for 
effective heating control is sup- 
plemented by a careful heating 
maintenance program which _ in- 
cludes prompt replacement of inop- 
erative trap interiors. 

L. A. Cherry, of the Industrial 
Planning Company, Buffalo, has 
acted as Consulting Engineer in the 
modernization of Our Lady of 
Victory Homes. George E. Schank, 
Buffalo, served as heating con- 
tractor for many of these Webster 
Moderator installations. 

We are ready to work with you 
as we have with this Webster 
Customer. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO.. Camden, N.J, 


Peperesncantens in principal U. S. Cities : : Est 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, "Limited, Montreal 
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AUTOCAR GIANT carries a heavy payload—72,000 Ib.—for an Oregon log hauler 


Heavy Truck Market Eases 


Business Week survey shows demand for dreadnaughi 
of highway nearer normal; salesmen have to get out and sel 
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But rich, full market seems assured for some years. att 
e th 
Business Week has been surveying Heavy truck makers are a specialized produc 
the truck field for the past few weeks distinctive lot. Only a few prod ssipP 
to get a complete sales-production pic- in the top weight class exclusively. M It is 
ture of that industry. Results will be of them make only a few hundred truck 
presented in a series of three articles. hicles a year—custom jobs which 3 intic | 
Here is the first, dealing with heavy- — sold in localized areas. Lakes 
duty vehicles: e Leaders—But others which have vhere 
lhe truck industry as a whole, like more diverse production mak« ucers 
so many others, has been living in a notable marks in the heavyweight « 4s Aut 
never-never land ever since the war. than do some of the specialists. | yeatic 
Orders have been pouring in; demand the manufacturing volume standpow narke 
has been exceeding fondest dreams. the leaders include Autocar, Brockway, nidwe 
Other segments of the automotive G.M.C., International, and Mack—a Pacific 
field are still trying to guess when alphabetical listing because some the P 
order backlogs will be no more. But the — them are not far apart, and their ran\g@ time 
truck builders are the first to know. ings are subject to change. Of thevjifiet, t 
For the selling honeymoon is over for Autocar alone works exclusively in the ¢Fut 
makers of heavy-heavy trucks. range above 24,000 Ib. G.V.W. hes 1 
e The Pressure Drops—First hint of the Other companies making trucks inn 
market turn came last winter when the heavyweight range include: A\ vithit 
customers began holding out for trucks able Truck; Corbitt; Dart Truck; Dug to the 
nearer their specifications. Today truck- mond T; Duplex Truck; Federal Moto digge 
men are having to get out and sell or Truck; Four Wheel Drive Auto; Hahol specif 
see their stocks pile up at branch or Motors; Hendrickson Motor ‘Truck g™ vate 
dealer outlets. There are still larger Marmon-Herrington; Oshkosh Motor concl 
numbers of truck buyers waiting for Truck; Reo Motors; Sterling Moto: the 1 
heavy trucks—particularly among fleet Truck; Ward La France Truck; Walter per p 
users. But they are comparing makes Motor Truck; and White Motor. It 
and advantages. Though it’s a limited field, heav weigh 
e No Calamity—F or the 20-odd manu- truck production is a blue chip oper JM tion 
facturers of big trucks, none of this tion. During 1946 total production dent 
spells calamity. ‘They know that there’s vehicles above 24, 000 Ib. G.V. w ues 
good business ahead, good enough to came to only 18,563 units. This - few 
hold 1948 schedules pretty close to proportion of total truck output wa x0. ‘I 
those of 1947. But to do that, their not too far away from the 1.8% pr biggt 
salesmen must get out of the show- portion of neavy trucks to all trucks m tors 
rooms and do a competitive job. use. But that slim difference shows how om 
pin 
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he big-truck producers were catching 
iy, better than other segments of the 
industry. 
The value of those 18,563 super- 
ycks is strictly a guess. They sell at 
tail all the way from $5,000 to $25,- 
00, depending on class, equipment, 
ind use. Their aggregate wholesale 
jue would be at least $100-million, 
arly 10% of the worth of the truck 
adustry's 1946 wholesale production 
otal of $1,090-million. 
Two Classes—Really heavy trucks fall 
sto two classifications: on-highway and 
Mthighway vehicles. The highway jobs 
ul the big loads—produce, quarry 
patput, logs, petroleum products. They 
ive dented the field once held exclu- 
wely by railcars. 
Off-the-highway work seems to be an 
pxpanding field for truck builders. This 
lass of work is supplanting narrow-gage 
ndustrial railroad operations at strip 
mines, in quarries, in logging camps, 
und in factories. 
«Top Market—Geographically, the 
biggest single market for heavy trucks 
continues to be the West Coast. The 
heavy cargoes of the West (logs, oil, 
produce) were naturals for the big truck 
makers to cater to. That is why Cole- 
man (at Littleton, Colo.), Kenworth 
Seattle), and Peterbilt (Oakland, Calif.) 
ae the auto industry’s only complete 
[Bpoducers of vehicles west of the Mis- 
od sissippi. 
\l It is also one reason why large, heavy- 
d@itruck producers cluster along the At- 
) ang antic seaboard, rather than in the Great 
Lakes center of the auto industry, 
where the medium- and light-truck pro- 
ducers are concentrated. Such builders 
as Autocar, Mack, and others find their 
ron locations in relation to the West Coast 
roinim market definitely better than those of 
vag midwestern makers. They ship to the 
Pacific for less, using freighters through 
f™ the Panama Canal. And at the same 
an\f™ time they lie close to a second big mar- 
cscm ket, the northeastern states. 
theif © Future?—Whether the heavy truck 
lies in a long-term expanding or de- 
dining market is a subject of argument 
aif within the field. Some experts point 
)i to the Army wartime experience, where 
tor bigger and still bigger trucks were 
inf specified to haul pi. They say pri- 
chi vate carriers are coming to the same 
torf™ conclusion—that the bigger the truck, 
tori the more economical the hauling cost 
ter per pound over the life of the vehicle. 
The tendency is upward on truck 
weights in general. However, the ques- 
tion is whether the upward turn so evi- 
‘i dent in lower-weight brackets contin- 
\. 9 ues all the way to the top. At least a 
few heavy truck builders don’t think 
10. They feel that today’s prices for the 
biggest trucks are forcing many opera- 
i@ tors toward the middle ranges. 
‘@ ¢Gamble—That this is a minority 
opinion, however, is established by sur- 


ler 


ught 
sel 
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vey of the manufacturing facilities 
which have been developed in recent 
years. Perhaps more than any other 
group, the heavy-truck makers have ex- 
panded themselves. Many producers of 
medium size, and some larger, have 
doubled facilities. Some of the smallest 
ones have gone even further—from ca- 
pacity of a few hundred vehicles a year 
to a thousand or more, tripling them- 
selves in other instances. Millions of 
dollars have been bet by the heavy- 
truck makers as a group in their belief 
that their market will stay ripe and full 
for years to come. 

Like all other industries, the heavy- 

truck field finds its production costs 
increased. Perhaps, however, the ad- 
vance is not so notable as in other 
fields. The reason is probably that a 
heavy truck has always been built with 
a great amount of hand work by a lim- 
ited number of employees. So that was 
a substantial base to begin with. The 
industry generally agrees that its costs 
today measure somewhere around 40% 
above prewar, and about half of this 
increase has come in the past year. It 
is noteworthy that selling price aver- 
ages, compared with prewar, have gone 
up less. 
e Distribution Patterns—The individ- 
uality of this heavy-truck field is shown 
by mixed distribution trends. Small 
manufacturers use factory branches al- 
most entirely, concentrating on the mar- 
keting area surrounding their plants. As 
they grow, they appoint dealers in 
addition to their branches. 

Today some of the companies which 
had nearly exclusive branch operations 
before the war are expanding their out- 
lets by appointing more dealers. But 
other companies of size, meanwhile, are 
reducing their dealerships, concentrat- 
ing on broadened systems of factory 
branches. 

The reasons in both cases are logical 
—those firms setting up dealers want 
more distribution, those reducing their 
dealerships want skilled sales represen- 
tation, impossible to get in general 
dealerships. 


SEATTLE BUS LINE SOLD 


Public transportation has been an in- 
tegral part of Seattle’s Puget Sound 
Power & Light Co. since the old days 
of electric traction systems. When elec- 
tric interurbans went out, the company 
built a bus line. Today the line has a 
fleet of 165 buses on the busy run be- 
tween Vancouver, B. C., Seattle, and 
Portland, Ore. 

Now Puget Power has sold its bus 
line, North Coast Transportation Co., 
to the Greyhound Corp. The price: “in 
excess of $3-million.” The transfer is 
due to take place Dec. 31, 1948. For 
Puget Power, the sale will provide funds 
to help finance electric construction. 
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a 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


SYSTEMS SALESMEN 


OFFICE APPLIANCE, 
PRODUCTION, OR 
MANAGEMENT MEN 


Exclusive Distributorships 
and Profitable Sales Openings 
Now Available 


Take advantage of this excel- 
lent opportunity to distribute 
and sell two outstanding prod- 
ucts in the business records 
field: PRODUC-TROL —the 
unique system of visible con- 
trol now in use by more than 
8500 companies; SIGNALOK— 
the most amazing improvement 
in visible record equipment in 
25 years ... just introduced by 
the Wassell Organization. 
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Check the advantages of being as- 
sociated with our Company. 


C Business of your own 

(CD Protected territories 

(-) Top income for men of initiative 
() Products nationally advertised 

0 Direct mail advertising 

(1 Equipment competitively priced 
O) Many protected patented features 
(1 Cooperation of parent company 


C2 Progressive, young organization 


If you are interested in these splendid 
opportunities write fully—only those 
offering complete details will be con- 
sidered, Your reply will be held in strict 
confidence. 


F. LLOYD WASSELL, President 


WASSELL 
ORGANIZATION 


inc. 


WESTPORT © CONNECTICUT 
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NEW KIND 
OF TRUCK TIRE 








B. F. GOODRICH 
STORE-DOOR 
SILVERTOWN 








CROSS SECTION 
REGULAR. 
TRUCK TIRE 

















ERE’S a new way to save money 

on tires for delivery service and 
other trucks that pile up high mileages. 
Tread life lengthened because of a 37% 
thicker tread. Users report 35% to 40% 
more mileage than with regular truck 
tires. You can haul more tons, more 
miles per dollar. 
Write for bulletin. Address J. E. Pow- 
ers, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


























Paper Masking Tape 
Here’s the quick, sure, cost-cutting 
method for separating colors in pro- 
duction painting. New, improved 
paper masking tape by MysTIkK 
really sticks and stays. Powerful 
“‘self-stik’’ adhesive guards against 
bleed. Goes on fast, Koldstight, peels 
off clean. Write for information on 
the many MystTIK products and 
Mystik methods that serve 
industry. 


MYSTIK Tape for home vse —at stores 
everywhere 


MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS 
2646 N. KILDARE CHICAGO 39 
Offices in Principal Cities 



















































































Just how hungry the public is for cars 

can be judged by a look at the charts 
above. 
e Spread—Prices of “‘used” 1947 Chev- 
rolets, Fords, and Plymouths—as _aver- 
aged from classified ads in 10 major 
Sunday papers—have been $500 to $700 
above new car prices. (New car prices 
are shown as “recommended” prices— 
that is, the prices that manufacturers 
recommend, plus extras and freight). 
Even 1946's steadily bring more money 
on used car lots than brand-new 1947's 
are supposed to bring. 

In medium-priced cars, it’s the same 
story. Sometimes the spread between 


“used” 1947 prices and the “recom- 
mended” price has run to almost 
$1,000. 


e Question—Now the big question is 
whether the heyday is coming to an 
end. Since September, used car prices 
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have tapered off a bit. Is this sympto- 


Chevrolet, Ford and Plymouth | 
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How Demand Lifts Auto Prices 


matic of a trend? Or is it merely sea- 
sonal? 

It’s important for the whole 
industry—not merely used car dealers— 
to know the right answer. For if a new 
trend is in the making, it will affect 
everybody. 

e Guess—Detroit isn’t quite sure what's 
in the wind, but here is one prevalent 
view: 

(1) You can look at the above charts 
as supply-demand indicators, the us¢ 
car prices picturing demand. Theu 
level, even after the recent dropot, 
is still high up in the clouds. (Said 
G.M.’s president C. E. Wilson recently 
“The auto industry is selling $10 bills 
for $7.) 

(2) Used car prices run in fairly di 
rect ratio to new car prices. If quot 
tions on new 1948’s are advanced -as 
everybody expects—used car prices \ 
probably mirror the boost. 
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Eagle Metals Company 
Seattle, Washington 












dels : . e Sosth Boston, a, Mestachusetts 

\ incon 

: oi istri Aluminum Mater _* 

| Yo » gia ee sre Buffalo, i * Glendale Steel Corporation 

| } Pa | Glendale, Long Island, W. ¥. 

| Sen } Copper & Brass Soles pitted Steel Company *@ 

j ere Detroit, Michigan” py Ohio xB 

| ” tickets Wire & Steel Company +e Bar Purdy Compdny, inc. 
tels| Gilmore Steel & Supply Company Fight; ine Gate City tron Works Davenport, lowa M rani a & Preiss a Chase &.{o., inc Lyndhurst, NJ. 

. San Francisco, California * Salt Loke City, Utah Omaha, Nebraska icago, Hlinois ” Philadelphia, Pa. 

axe j : Morrison-Drabner Steel Company @ iit-chose Stee! Co 

} oo ee 
| ae Forti: } . Gneinnatti, Ohio Baltimore, Md 
p Gingon & Fortier } * * Peaslee-Gaulbert Corporation 





Q Son Francisco, California 





Louisville, Kentucky 





iii General Metals Manufacturing Co, inc. @ * 


7] Permanente Prodycts Company Wichita, Kansas a 
Los Angeles, California ae anaaii 









Trinity Materials & Supply Co. 
les, Texes © 
Dallas, Texas Orleans Steel Products Company 
New Orleans, Lovisiona 


H.W. McCormick Company a « 


~4 Houston, Texas Aluminum Products Company 
New Orleans, Lovisiane 
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Here are your new supply 






points for Kaiser Aluminum 














23 CONVENIENTLY LOCATED DISTRIBUTORS OFFER KAISER wait for small carry-over stocks . . . for you: 
local distributor sells in less than carload lots! 
EK ALUMINUM SHEET, PLATE, STRIP, COIL, CIRCLES, ROOFING AND This mow natienbide ueteesle of dstetheters 
SIDING ... IN LESS THAN CARLOAD LOTS is in addition, of course, to Permanente Prod. 
ucts’ 19 sales offices, each ready to help you in 
solving your engineering problems. 
se4 iow you can be certain of a close-up source _material supply houses in the country as dis- Which means that Permanente Products a = 
ff Kaiser Aluminum ... wherever you are _ tributors of Kaiser Aluminum. only a little over a year of operation . . . now 
cated. Your local distributor offers complete ware- completely rounds out its service facilities . . . 





. ros . . e | 
Permanente Products Company is proud to house stocks of Kaiser Aluminum to meet’ to bring you more and better aluminum— 
announce the appointment of 23 of the finest your immediate needs. No longer need you faster! 

| 








Ready to serve you—today...23 conveniently located 


aiser Aluminum Distributors 


PERMANENTE PRODUCTS COMPANY, KAISER BUILDING, OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA ... WITH OFFICES IN: 








Seattle * Oakland * Los Angeles * Dallas * Wichita * Kansas City * St. Louis * Atlanta * Minneapolis * Milwaukee * Chicago 
Cincinnati * Cleveland + Detroit * Boston * Buffalo * New York City * Philadelphia * Washington, D. C. 








































































































































A year’s operations contain a lot of cold figures ... unless you 
dress them up in an Annual Report that is beautifully produced. If 
you want investors, stockholders, employees, and customers to see 
you at your best, send them a Report that makes your story interest- 
ing, human, and easy to read. Since a good illustration is often 
the clearest explanation, supply your designer with plenty of photo- 
graphs and charts. And print the Report on one of the famous 
Hamilton Text Papers. These fine surfaces have the softness of 
texture, the wide choice of attractive colors, and the professional 
printability to lend distinction to every message they carry. W. C. 
Hamitton & Sons, Miquon, Pennsylvania . . . makers of 


ANDORRA TEXT e HAMILTON TEXT ° VICTORIAN TEXT 


WEYCROFT TEXT e KILMORY TEXT 











Willys-Overland Motors, Inc.: Thinne: 























Ford’s Regional Buyin, 
Clicks on West Coast 


Ford Motor Co.'s regicnal-byy; 
plan in California, launched as ay 4 
periment last spring (BW-! eb.|5 
p19), has led to 88 new contr .icts. [} 
have an annual gross volume clog 
$10-million. 

While the result is far short of 4 
$50-million goal the company set § 
the plan, a spokesman said } ord gy 
sidered it reasonably successful. Qy 
seven months have passed since 
two-year goal was set. 

Ford is pleased to be able to do by 
ness with a host of small suppliers ; 
stead of a relatively few big outfit 
Prices are competitive with easte 
firms—the most pleasing factor of ; 
e Use Western Steel—All passenger ¢ 
wheels used in Ford’s two West Coa 
plants—Richmond and Long  Beac 
Calif.—are now being made by Cj 
fornia factories from western-made ste¢ 
But not much in the way of heavy par 
—like gas tanks, fenders—has been w 
earthed yet by the new program. 

Most of the new contractors are sy 
plying small parts like screws, screw m: 
| chine parts, forgings, rubber comp 

nents, wiring assemblies, coil springs, 

e Forums—Last week Ford’s purchasin 

department held forums for new coy 

tractors and potential ones. New con 
tractors told Ford men their trouble 
and what Ford could expect of them 
| They told potential contractors the g 
and bad points of working with fo: 
The Ford representatives consi 
their $10-million in new contract 
good “toehold.” Ford had an annu 
. volume of $20-million before the ney 
\ program started, bringing the prescngjjor 0 
‘total purchases to about $30-million. JB, cin 
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| RESTYLED AUTOS di 

Changes are in store for tomorrow’ y 
automobile bodies. , 


Here is how the trend looks to tec/-fiMble- 
nicians of the car and truck maker, 








who met last week at the annual «ge 
| sion of the American Society of B hour 
Engineers. S 
| Brooks Stevens, Milwaukee designe: pr 


Current cars provide the “last look i fay 
a rear fender.” From now on, “pot 5 
toon-sided” bodies will eliminate ini ™ 

| vidual fender bulges. Shorter hoods a fiiyell. 
coming to simplify the problem © 
vision. 


W. D. Appel, chief engineer 





es ; 








pocketbooks will compel movement 
toward lighter, if not smaller, cars. _ 

Edwin D. Scott, supervisor of | 01 
Motor’s body engineering section: “Alu 
minum is definitely becoming a pa 
of the body industry.” 
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here’s a simple, sensible way 


xr management men and small- 
business executives to avoid the 
grief” of new-construction short- 
ges, bottlenecks and uncertainties. 

Your purchase or lease of suit- 
ble—or easily adaptable—Gov- 
mment-owned properties can get 
your new or branch plant into 
production months quicker and on 
t favorable competitive cost basis. 
Strategically-located, modern, 
ell-built plants and other facili- 





ies are ready and waiting for you 





loom 307—425 Second St., N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

ional Offices: Atlanta ¢ Birmingham ¢ Boston 
thariotte « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland 
ver © Detroit ¢ Grand Prairie, Tex. « Helena 
ston © Jacksonville « Kansas City, Mo. « Little 

* Los Angeles « Lovisville *« Minneapolis 
hville © New Orleans « New York « Omaha 
thiladelphia © Portland « Richmond « St. Lovis 
Sct Lake City ¢ San Antonio ¢ San Francisco 
Seattle « Spokane « Tulsa 
















Lope? 


to bid on now. Space units for 
50-man businesses, giant indus- 
trial plants, marine terminal sites 
—properties suited to almost any 
kind of manufacturing or com- 
mercial enterprise. One or more 
of these may well be exactly what 
you are looking for . . . or capable 
of conversion to your needs with 
minimum functional changes. 
Save yourself time, worry and 
money. Check with us before you 
attempt to build. Send for your 
free copy of the new Plantfinder. 


... the plant you 
need may be ready 


and waiting 


Investigate ready-built, 
ready-to-occupy production 


facilities available now 


Consider the advantages of the 
many properties listed and de- 
scribed. Then phone, wire or write 
our nearest Regional Office for 
further information—or for an 
appointment to inspect facilities 


that may meet your requirements. 


NEW PLANTFINDER—FREE... 


Describes immediately 
available properties—lists 
others soon to be made 
available—indexed, cross- 
indexed for your conven- 
ience. Write for free copy 
—to the address listed 
below . . . on your com- 
pany letterhead, please. 


-——————_—— 
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WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL | 
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GAME HUNTER: Bradley’s chief, James Shea (center), tries a new one 


Comeback of a Game King 


Milton Bradley Co., once reeling on the ropes,snaps back 
to forefront of its field—thanks to new financing, new machinery, 
and new ideas of President James J. Shea. 


ver made bv the 
Milton Bradley Co. bore the plaintive 
title, ““The Checkered Game of Life.” 
l'rom 1860, when this product made its 
n thirties, 
held with 


140, how- 


The first 


game e 


bow, until the depression-ridde 
Bradley dominated the game 
competition. By | 
} ] ] 

board of directors 
yrporate 


no serious 
ever, the pany § 
were wondering how their own 
f 1) ; 
We COUIG Nave DeCOIN¢ 11CC kered. 
e Muddle Cleared—This C! 
ard will be breathing easily 
Since December, 1941 the 


} : } — y trp 
Ss muddlec ] I s, Stream 


ristmas the 
again. 
mupany 
1as Cleared 
ned its sales policy and its du 
games and schoo) supp) nd this 
ear Bradley is addit 1 new line 

Main cred r t) rehabilita 
tion goes to a! Tl mni¢ n mechan- 
cal engineer named Jam J. Shea. 
Veteran of almost 30 vears with the 
U.S. Envelo] } into 
the Bradley vhen 


directors were thinkin ving 


tion 


the company 
e Complacency— he lack 
tion had resulted in Bradley's letting up 
during the pre-1930 years roduction 
methods had become obsol ind ex- 
pensive. Deaths among 
the executive personnel made for a con 
fused and ineffective sales policy 
Soon Bradlev’s once-unfeared com- 
petitors had whittled away a large chunk 
of the game and school-supply business. 


ynpet- 


and changes 


36 


Bradley bororwed to bolster its pre- 
carious position, but costly production 
gobbled up the loan. When Shea picked 
up the reins, the company had no credit 
sources, owed $1.1-million. 

Shea’s financing efforts got little sup- 
port at first. Both banks and financial 
houses wanted a mortgage on the build- 
ings in return for advancing cash. 
¢ Financing—l'inally Shea found two 
financial houses that showed mild in- 
terest in advancing money against Brad- 
ley’s inventory and receivables. By tell- 
ing one that he was negotiating with the 
other, Shea persuaded one house to lend 
roughly $500,000. With the cash Shea 
paid Bradley's debts to its five bankers. 

The company stil] needed more 

money, however, to rejuvenate produc- 
tion. This time Shea talked the financial 
house into a lean, without security, of 
$100,000. Then he dropped his role of 
financier and became an engineer. 
e New Machinerv—1lo install produc- 
tion-line methods Shea designed new 
machinery. ‘To keep the machinery run- 
ning economically, the company needed 
1 stable working force. 

Until then Bradley had closed its 
plant in October, reopened in March. 
F'very year the company was faced with 
getting and training new workers. 

Shea decided that the answer was to 
develop products with year-round ap- 
peal. In his sales program he stressed 


the advantages of buying earl 
tinuously. To improve work 
tions, Shea built a recreation 
employees. 

¢ Streamlining—He speeded 
round program by cutting th« 
from 700 to 250, the school 
from 3,000 to 1,000. 

But list-cutting wasn’t 
weapon. Old-fashioned pack: 
given a shot of modern desig: 
new Bradley research de 
probed finger paints for 
crayons for nontoxic ingredi 
nally, Shea added a new ty} 
search to his business—a child 
ogist. 

e Final Step—Revamping the sa 

was the final step. Shea surve, 
field men, dropped the free riders, 
placed them with talent that got res 
Then he added salesmen until 

more than doubled the number Bradley 
had employed in 1939. 

Bradley's traveling salesmen 
handle varied jobs. They work out 
warehouse offices in New York, Bostoy, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, — Springfiel 
Mass. 

e Payoff—Shea’s efforts have paid of 
financially. In the six years since he took 
over, the company has regained 
solvency. In 1939 Bradley  garnc 
nothing but a substantial loss fron 
gross sales figures of $2,766,509 
things improved from there on in. And 
in 1946, the new regime manag: 
eke a $346,339 net profit (after tax: 
from gross sales of $4,385,585. 

Bradley’s newest venture is a | 
educational wooden toys. For Christ 
the company is also plugging “Mag 
Mary,” a magnetic doll, and a mult 
game combination called “Seven \\ 
to a Pleasant Evening.” 


Rut 
°) 


BORDEN IN PLASTICS 


The Borden Co.’s industrial fa: 
runs from Elsie the Cow’s new calt 
its casein division’s plastic adhes 
Now the firm has taken one more 
in its diversification program; 
bought Durite Plastics, Inc., a prov 
of thermosetting resins. 

The new acquisition, to be kno 
Durite Plastics Division of Borden ( 
includes 18 buildings on a ]3-acre t 
of land in Philadelphia. Heading t 
division will be Emil E.. Novotny, } 
dent of Durite until Borden took o1 
\ccording to Borden operation 
Durite and Casein Co. divisions 
remain independent for the present 

Acquisition of Durite involves an ¢ 
change of stock valued at approximat 
$3-million. William F. Leicester. 
Borden vice-president, estimates 
the combined sales for Durite a! 
Casein Co. divisions will come to al 


$10-million in 1948. 
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In Air Conditioning too, it's... 


a good name 
in industry! 


This is a typical air conditioning installation 
in which one Falk Type “‘T’’ 5QC Speed Increasing 
Unit and two Falk Flexible Couplings are 
transmitting the power of a motor to an air compressor. 


Any industry depending upon geared and coupled transmission of power 
from the power source to the production unit is an industry in which Falk 
is @ good name; a name synonymous with dependability, fine perform- 
ance, long life and conscientious service. ... This is true in air conditioning, 
as in steel, in automotive, in food, in chemical plants, in mining, in marine, 
in metal-working ... in fact, in every industry. ... This is no “happen- 
stance.” It is the result of fifty years of continuous service to industry 
through metallurgical, technical and design development; close coordina- 
tion of design and production engineering all the way from casting fo 
finished product; coordination between management and worker, com- 
pany and customer; and finally, ethical business conduct which has made 


and kept, Falk... a@ good name in industry. 
Precision manufacturers of Speed Reducers . . . Flexible Couplings 
2 « « Motoreducers . . . Herringbone and Single Helical Gears . . 
Heavy Gear Drives... Marine Turbine and Diesel Gear Drives and 
Clutches ... Steel Castings . . . Contract Welding and Machine Work. 
District Offices, Representatives, or Distributors in Principal cities, 


THE FALK CORPORATION, Milwaukee 8 Wisconsin 


Established 1892 





AQUA 


mete cretR a 


SOME TYPICAL 
FALK PRODUCTS 









HERRINGBONE AND SINGLE 
HELICAL GEARS—Diameters | inch 


to 18 feet. Face widths | inch to 7 feet 





STEELFLEX AND AIRFLEX COUP- 
LINGS—Types and sizes for every 


industrial application 


: f = + 


aA) 4 : 


HIGH SPEED DRIVES—Rotios from 
2:1. to 12.0:1. Speeds up to 8000 
rpm and higher 


- ‘ 
MARINE DRIVES—More\ than 25 


millign horsepower of Falk gears 
n ships 


S\ 


SPECIAL GEAR DRIVES — Specicl 
gear drives any size or type any 


kind of service 


SS ie | 
} 
| 


STEEL CASTINGS AND WELDMENTS 
Acid open hearth steel castings 
from 1 Ib. to 100,000 Ibs. Weld- 


ments in comparable sizes 








Oil from the shells of cashew nuts is processed into “Cardolite” Resins in this division of the new Irvington 
Varnish and Insulator Company plant on Newark Bay. 


Prornmane ANSWER 
TO A DOUBLE PROBLEM... 


Although cashew resins and bottle caps have practically 


nothing in common, the Irvington Varnish and Insulator 


Company is vitally concerned with both. They process 


cashew nut shell liquid to produce “Cardolite” Resins, 


widely used in many industries. They also make a complete 


range of liners for bottle caps and other closures for 


glass containers. When new facilities were needed for both 


of these unrelated products, Irvington and Ferguson men 


got together. The result is an installation unique for two 


reasons: First, it is remarkably efficient at its two widely 


different production jobs. Second—because the two units 


and their individual problems were viewed as parts of 


an integrated whole— mutual operating economies make 


each one more efficient than it would be standing alone. 


This plus efficiency we call WORK pity to produce 


The H.K. 
Fer rguson 


INDUSTRIAL 


Cleveland, the Ferguson Building, Phone CHerry 5870 + 
Houston, Texas, m & Building, Phone PReston 9134 


profits. Our clients find it a 
surprisingly consistent charac- 
teristic of Ferguson designed 


plants. You will, too. 


New York City, 19 rector street, Phone WHitehall 3-9357 


is “Capseal” division of the new Irvington plant presented problems totally different from the rest of the 
structure shown at the top of the page. Yet the two work together as a profitable team. 











Video Visioris 


Cheaper sets, receivers 
hotel guests, rumors of a ie 


‘Television City,’ make head} 
and warm telecasters } hopes, 


Reporters who pound tl 
beat filled their notebook 
Among their notes: 

A “TELEVISION city,” wl 

rumored, would be built j 

York area for joint use by 

stations; 

Low Cosr television rx 

nounced by two compani 

Hore sets ready to start | 

week of operation in New \ 

Hotel Roosevelt. 

e Plushier Studios—Although | 
City was still in the talking st 
York video officials admitted | 
being considered. Such a proj t 
help solve one of television’s big 
lems: the high cost of maintaining 
individual studios. 

Under discussion are plans for a) 
setup including a film laboratory, sp 
arena, swimming pool. All 
would use these services cooperatiy 
¢ Cheaper Sets—The high cost of : 
vision receivers is another heada 
which plagues telecasters; they fear t 
it will keep the video audience { 
growing fast enough. Last week HH: 
crafters Co. and Motorola, | 
soothed television executives by 
nouncing new models well under $2 
Previously the cheapest set cost ab 
$250. 

The Hallicrafters table model, ! 
will sell for $169.50, should be on + 
market early in 1948. The set featur 
a seven-inch tube and push-button ! 
ing. 

Motorola’s set, also a table m 
will retail at $179.50. It also use 
seven-inch viewing tube; an eight 
tion knob controls tuning. 

e Larger Audiences—Telecasters 
for an additional audience expan 
from the installation of receivers 
hotels. Last week, New York’s | 
Roosevelt made television availab! 
forty of its best rooms. 

Manufacturers of expensive televis 
equipment, however, see the move 
more of a boon for them than for t 
telecasters. They hope that hotels 
become a big new market that can 
today’s customarily fancy _ prices 
video receivers. 

e Experiment—The Roosevelt's gu 
can get the service (which will be 

tional) for $3 a day. If the guest war 
it, he calls the television operator w! 
connects the individual receiver. 1% 
installation is entirely experiment 
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H says the Roosevelt. But if the guests 
like it, the service will be added to 
more rooms. 

A second company, Industrial ‘Tele- 
vision, Inc., of Nutley, N. J., also dem- 
onstrated a hotel television receiver 
recently at the National Hotel Show 
in New York. The company has not 
yet contracted for any installations; 
however. 

*Master Unit—The systems of both 

companies. use a master receiver at a 
central location in the hotel. An un- 
limited number of plug-in units are lo- 
cated in guest rooms. The master unit 
receives the telecasts, passes them by 
special coaxial cable to the room out- 
lets. 

Both companies state that the mas- 
ter-umit system cuts the cost of manu- 
facture and installation. Since initial 
teceeption and tuning are done at the 
master receiver, it is not necessary to 
include all of the customary tubes, cir- 
cuits, and so on, in the plug-in tele- 
vision units. 
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MOTOROLA’S inexpensive table set—that more may see by video 
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Dealerships in Small 
Cities Boost Milk Sales 


Pasteurized Sealtest milk on more 
doorsteps, and more profits in the com- 
pany coffers—all without a big capital 
outlay. That’s the aim of an ambitious 
distributor-dealer program launched by 
National Dairy Products Corp. 

Basically, the franchise program will 
build volume by increasing the outlets 
for National’s products in smaller cities 
and towns. To achieve this, the com- 
pany—one of the nation’s largest dis- 
tributors of fluid milk—is setting up an 
organization of independent distribu- 
tors. These distributors will buy their 
milk from National Dairy processing 
plants, then deliver it in their own 
communities. 
eServices and Advertising—National 
Dairy has already tested its program in 
a number of towns. This week, in their 
New York headquarters, company ofh- 
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Check these sound economic reasons 
why so many diversified industries 
are prospering in Columbia, South 
Carolina: 

Here is a great pool of native-born 
labor, loyal, adaptable. Columbia's 
climate is mild, practically snow- and 
fog-free, hence lower living costs. 

NEAR MAJOR MARKETS 
Distribution facilities are excellent: 
Three mainline railroads, two air- 
lines connect overnight with major 
eastern markets. Ample electric 
power for sizable developments. Fine 
water supply for industrial use. 
Plentiful natural building materials 
—sand, clay, granite, timber. 

Especially good opportunities exist 
for wood fabricators, food processors, 
plastics, chemicals, textiles, ceramics. 
Ideal plant sites now available. 

Let us make a detailed study of 
local conditions, based on your 
requirements. We pledge full coop- 
eration, without obligation. 


e Write, wire or telephone to: 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 
BUREAU 


P.O. Box 1405 
Liberty Life Building 
Columbia, S.C. 
Telephone 4-1026 


Dept. B 


OLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Roller skates for a skyscraper... 


to enable an addition atop a California building to “ride out” the 
shock of earthquakes smoothly and safely, 65 specially designed 
Roller Thrust Bearings were installed beneath it. This unusual applica- 


tion is 


Another “special” by Torrington... 





One of 65 Torrington Roller Thrust 
Bearings installed under three-story 
addition to a Los Angeles building. 


who for years has been designing and manu- 
facturing custom-built bearings for out-of-the- 
ordinary requirements. Examples include made- 
to-order bearings for movable bridges, sluice 
gates and huge cranes, for outsize equipment 
in steel mills, oil fields and paper mills. 

We will gladly put our experience at your 
disposal in designing and building bearings to 
meet your most exacting anti-friction require- 
ments, routine or unusual. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


@ NEEDLE + SPHERICAL ROLLER - 


42 


STRAIGHT ROLLER «+ 


TAPERED ROLLER + BALL ° 
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MILK MERCHANT sells Sealtest from 
his Peoria shop under franchise dealer setup 


cials unveiled some preliminary results 
and outlined the plan in detail. 
One of National Dairy’s biggest sel. 
ing points is the national brand promo. 
tion it can offer dealers. It counts on 
heavy advertising of its brand name ty 
boost dealers’ sales. 
Another selling point is the packaged 
business services the big company can 
offer its dealers. As a result of years of 
extensive market research coupled with 
multiple-plant operations, the company 
has a large fund of knowledge with 
which to help new distributors. 
e Aids—The company will survey local 
markets, help dealers set up retail and 
wholesale routes. Company representa. 
tives will help the new dealer get 
squared away with state and local health 
and licensing officials. It will help him 
get approved trucks and equipment 


And it will even help him iron out the] 


details of bookkeeping and accounting 
The new distributor sells his milk 
under the Sealtest name, or National 
Dairy’s local brand name. In any event. 
his truck displays the Sealtest name and 
colors. He buys his milk at the loca 
wholesale price from the National Dain 
processing plant nearest him. Because 
of pasteurization, and national brand 
name, the dealer can command a pr 
mium price of up to 3¢ a quart. 
e Successful Test—One of the key test 
runs has been going on in Peoria, II] 
for six years. The J. D. Roszell C 
blankets surrounding counties with ‘ 
subdistributors. National Dairy sav 
that some of its other independents arc 
already grossing up to $100,000 a year 
In recent months, National Dain 
has cautiously been opening more and 
more territories. Some 125 distributor 
are now operating. 
e Profit Margin—In the last few years 
nilk distribution in big cities has be 
come less and less profitable. Stnct 
health and sanitary regulations, hig! 
costs (of both product and labor) have 
cut into profit margins. As the new 
program grows, National Dairy hope: 
the profits from it will help offset this 
lower margin in big cities. 
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AFTER: Engineered lighting, colored walls and machines mean high output 


Better Light Lifts Output 


Government makes two-year test of effect of improved 
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ighting and room color-scheme on group of federal office workers; 
gives statistical proof that productivity is much increased. 


It's common knowledge that proper 
lighting and improved environment step 
up worker productivity in offices (BW— 
Nov.15’47,p68). But up to now few 
controlled tests have ever been made 
|) to prove this particular fact; (2) to 
determine the extent of the improve- 
ment in output; (3) to find the proper 
lationship between such factors as 
lighting, color schemes, and employee 
vision standards. 

‘Government Study—This week the 
Federal Works Agency released a report 
based on fact rather than theory. Titled 

The Influence of Lighting, Eyesight, 
ad Environment Upon Work Produc- 
tion,” it sums up the results of a two- 
yeat case study made by FWA’s Public 
Buildings Administration and the Pub- 
lic Health Service. 
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Guinea pigs for the study were a 
group of girl workers in the card-punch 
subsection of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. Originally their room had 
nothing to recommend it: Lighting was 
old-fashioned; ceilings and walls were 
badly soiled; equipment was crowded 
(top picture). After lighting, decorating, 
and other improvements, the room had 
a different look (lower picture). 


¢ Output Boosted—The effect of the 
change on the workers was marked: 
Production was sharply higher; morale 
was better. Unfortunately, an exact 
mathematical measure of the increase 
in output was not possible. Reason: 
During the second year of the test, the 
forms on which the girls worked were 
changed. 

The new forms were considerably 
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with this effective 
PERSONNEL policy 


Just 
published! 


Here’s a practical an- 
swer to your personnel 
problems—a tested sys- 
tem based on approved 
practice among busi- 
ness leaders nation- 
wide. It enables you 
to develop teamwork 
within your organiza- 
tion—-it sets up a 
workable program that 
helps get your employ- 
ees working with you, 
not just for you. De- 
signed to help you solve problems from the “human 
side’, this valuable handbeske is packed with prac- 
tical tips that enable you to keep employee morale 
at a level which insures increased production and 
profit. Point by point, it discusses methods of 
interviewing; recruiting, selecting, and placing 
employees ; selecting and training supervisors; 
training, rating, and promoting employees; determ 
ining wage policies; setting hours of work anc 
shifts; providing services for employees, and pro 
tecting employee health. 


PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 


A Point of View and a Method 
By PAUL PIGORS 


and CHARLES A. MYERS 
Personnel and Labor Relations Consultants 


553 pages, 20 illustrations and tables, $4.50 











IIS book does more 

than demonstrate 19 actual cases 
tested techniques in are described and a 
handling difficult per practical approach to 


their solution analyzed. 
The well-known Western 
Electric Research Pro- 
gram and the Training 
Within Industry's job re- 


sonnel problems; it en- 
ables you to develop skill 
in solving ““‘cases’” 
you're likely to encoun- 
ter from week to week. 











Nineteen typical prob- lations program are like- 
lems are Carefully out- wise discussed. 
lined as they actually 


occurred in industry. You are aided in solving them by 
pointed questions and analyses—you are shown the most 
effective method of handling similar problems in busi 
ness and told why you must follow certain procedures 
to achieve maximum results. Application of the clearly 
defined personnel policy presented here makes for @ 
smooth-running, profit-producing organization, 


Read the chapter headings: 


£. 

A. The Nature of Personnel Administration 
8. Handling Personnel Problems 
C. Diagnosing Organizational Stability 
DO. Building and Maintaining Work Teams 
E. Wages and Hours 
F. Employee Services and Programs 

Part If. 
Case Illustrations 


10 DAYS' FREE TRIAL 


SEND NO MONEY 4 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 

330 W. 42nd St., NYC 18 

Send me Pigors and Myers’ Personnel Administra- 
tion for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $4.50, plus a few cents postage, 
or return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 
orders.) 





Name 
RGAFONS 6 ccrccrccucwnscccccscsccsccecseoses 
City and State 
Company 

BW -11-29-47 
write McGraw-Hill Company 
E., Toronto,1.) 


Position 
( For Canadian price, 
of Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street 
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stories about new or unusual applications of neoprene, it may give you valuable ideas. 


E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division X-11, Wiiming- 





WIDEN A MARKET 


Example: Household Gloves. These gloves, 
made of Du Pont neoprene, resist de- 
terioration caused by hot soapy water, 
cleaning solutions, oils, grease and fur- 
niture polishes. Styles are available 
with non-skid surfaces; with naturally 
curved fingers; and designed for easy 
removal. 

Alert manufacturers have widened 
their markets, made them more diversi- 
fied —by using neoprene. 


IMPROVE A PRODUCT TO B 





ton 98, Delaware. 


HERE'S WHY DU PONT NEOPRENE 
DOES SO MANY JOBS SO WELL! 


*% High tensile strength, resilience, low per- 
manent distortion. 

* Tough, durable, resists abrasion and cut- 
ting. 

* Superior resistance to sunlight, aging, 
ozone, heat. 

* Resistance to deterioration by oils, sol- 
vents, chemicals, acids. 

* Superior air-retention, low permeability 
to gases and fluids. 

*% Special compositions are flame-retarding, 
static-conducting, flexible at low temper- 
atures. 


Tune in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,” Monday nights—8 p. m., EST, NBC 


3 Ways fo Profit 
with NEOPRENE 


The Rubber ma 


ee Bi: 





SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THE NEOPRENE NOTEBOOK 
Write for your free subscription to The Neoprene Notebook. Full of interesting 


de by Du Pont 


DEVELOP A SUCCESSFUL 
NEW PRODUCT 


Example: Fishing Lures. Even the craftiest 
bass and trout are fooled by these 
neoprene “‘bugs.”’ And ro wonder! The 
hollow bodies are accurately molded of 
Du Pont neoprene...naturally colored, 
flexible, realistic in appearance. What’s 
more, durable neoprene resists both sun- 
light and aging. 

By combining skill and imagination 
with neoprene, manufacturers are de- 
veloping many new products for home 
and industry. 


REDUCE 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Example: Fuel Oil Hose. Hose replacement 
costs drop—rate of oil delivery stays up 
—when distributors use fuel oil hose 
made with Du Pont neoprene. The neo- 
prene tube doesn’t swell or soften in 
contact with fuel oil. The cover with- 
stands abrasion and flexing . . . resists 
cracking from sun and weather. 

These and many other properties of 
neoprene mean longer life per dollar— 
saving in replacement costs, mainte- 
nance labor and shutdown time. Most 
industrial rubber goods will give more 
service when made of neoprene. 








TOUGH, DURABLE 


NEOPRENE 


The Rubber made by Du Pont 


REG. U. $s, pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«-THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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INEFFICIENT: Light on wrong surfag 
produces glare, makes for more mistak 





EFFICIENT: Right lighting—well dis. 
tributed—plus right colors reduces fatigue 


more complex than the old, however 
They required much more preliminar 
work before cards could be punched 
with their data. But despite the fact 
that the job was much harder in thc 
second year, there was an increase 
5%% in the total number of cards p: 
duced per hour. Had the tasks been 
identical in the two years, FWA cst 
mates that the increase in output would 
have been between 20% and 25%. As 
a matter of fact, on one form that was 
only slightly more difficult the second 
year the increase was over 37%. 

A number of broad, general conclu 
sions are presented in the FWA report 
Among them: 

e Eyesight is an important factor in 
efficiency. The report recommends an 
“eye-physical” exam for each employee 
e There’s an important correlation b¢ 
tween color of walls, ceilings, and ma 
chines and the lighting used. Reflect 
ance factors must be considered. 

e Machine colors should provide con- 
trast between machine background anc 
operating parts—but not too much con- 
trast; that would draw attention awa) 
from worksheets. 

e Machine colors should harmonize 


with frequently used office colors. ‘This 





is particularly true if machines ar 
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Getting a close-up view of a 
high-thrust rocket motor in action, 
without risking vour life, is easy—if 
ou have television equipment 
andy. 

Inquisitis e but prudent engi- 
neers of the Acrojet Engineering 
Corp. (a subsidiary of General 
Tire & Rubber Co.), Azusa, Calif., 
thought up the idea. ‘They reasoned 
that a camera could get a lot closer 
than a technician to the business 
end of a rocket motor, even if the 
technician were in a_ protected 
blockhouse. 

With the help of General Elec- 
tric engineers, they perched a tele- 
vision camera at arms-length from 
the rocket (picture) and saw the 





BANDAGE-SWATHED television camera takes a look at a hot subject 


Television Makes a Risky View Safer 





whole performance in great detail 
and accuracy from a vantage point 
—700 ft. away. Fumes were no 
problem, and there were no view- 
ing mirrors to clog. Special mount- 
ings and coverings protected the 
camera. 

Aerojet will use the television 
technique in designing and build- 
ing test facilities for the Army- 
Navy guided-missile and_pilotless 
aircraft test station at Point Mugu, 
Calif. Engineers find that the clear 
view gives them a chance to detect 
fuel leaks, check functioning of the 
firing system, study flame behavior. 
it is believed that the same observa- 
tion technique could be adapted to 
hazardous industrial tests. 








ented and must be relocated occa- 
mally, 

If proper colors are used, occasional 
lust will not be too evident. But soiling 
vill show, and this will encourage more 
mequent cleaning. 

Costs of electricity and of main- 
mance will be increased by moderniza- 

n, 


PLASTIC PRICE CUT 


Despite rising manufacturing costs, 
ices of plastics materials have te- 
nained fairly steady, and in some cases 
have dropped. Polyethylene—one of the 
ewer thermoplastics—is a case in point. 
Bakelite Corp., unit of Union Car- 
ide & Carbon -Corp., has just cut 
polyethylene prices from 4¢ to 7¢ a 
pound for various grades. This is the 
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second reduction in less than six 
months, the fourth since mid-1942. 
The new price level, accounted for by 
increased production and wider use, is 
60% below the ’42 level. 


PREFAB STANDARDS 


A revised commercial standard for 
prefab homes becomes effective this 
week. The standard, issued by the Dept. 
of Commerce with the approval of the 
National Bureau of Standards, is desig- 
nated as CS 125-47. 

The standard sets minimum require- 
ments for light, air, space access, struc- 
tural strength, insulation, and con- 
densation control for 1-, 14-, and 2-story 
houses. Specific requirements are listed 
for heating, plumbing, and electrical 
wiring. 








FREE 


MEANS 
FACTORY 
FRESH! 


DESICCITE®* is the new 
highly, efficient, low-cost 
drying agent. A small 
quantity placed inside an 
adequately moisture- 
proof package or shipping 
container protects the 
contents. ¢ Products ‘Dry 
Packed’’ with Desiccite 
are protected against 
damaging moisture. Metal 
products reach the ultimate 
user free from damaging 
corrosion — bright with 
‘Factory Fresh’’ sales 
appeal. ¢ Foods retain their 
freshness, crispness and 
taste. ¢ Filtrol Engineers 
will gladly consuit with you 
on your packaging prob- 
lem. Write today for sample 
and full information. 


eigen = 
lo, 
Sate . 





Dy Pack with 


DESICCITE 


GRADE “A” 


aK Podud 


FILTROL CORPORATION °* 634 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
PLANTS: Vernon, Calif. and Jackson, Miss. 


*Reg. U.S. Patent Office 
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Continuous cleaning of conveyor chain with brushes simplifies 
maintenance at General Electric Refrigerator Plant 


The new conveyor method of assembly employed at 

the General Electric Refrigerator Plant, Erie, Pa., is 

the last word in modern production practices. Here, 

starting with a compressor unit, a new General Elec- 

tric Refrigerator literally grows before your eyes as 

it moves from one operation to another at a speed 
of 27 feet per minute. 

But new ideas create new maintenance problems. At one point 
in the operation the conveyor chain passes through a rust-proofing 
solution. This results in a deposit of scale which must be removed 
from the chain. At first the chain was removed and cleaned in a 
caustic solution—obviously a costly and time-consuming operation. 

Then an Osborn sales engineer was asked for suggestions. The 
answer and solution is shown above. An Osborn Disc Center Wire 
Brushing Wheel is mounted on either side of the chain. Revolving 
with the chain as it emerges from the bath, the brushes remove all 
dirt and scale. Cleaning is instant and continuous at a mere frac- 
tion of former costs. 

Time and money-saving ideas such as this are the stock-in-trade 
of Osborn sales engineers. It’s the application that counts and the 
brushes are only the means to an end. This premium service costs 
you nothing, may save you much. For complete information write— 


THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING LOMPANY 
5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 














WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW PRODUcTaMd 


¥ ryt ae 
2 coke. rs 
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Moisture Meter 


Moisture content of materials caq 
be determined in less than 2 min. with 
an instrument developed by Laboraton 
Equipment Corp., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 

A measured sample of the material 
to be tested is pulverized and mixed 
thoroughly with calcium carbide. The 
moisture in the material reacts with 
the carbide to form acetylene gas, which 
flows into a liquid-filled, vertical tube 
closed at the top. The amount of gas 
indicates the amount of moisture; the 
tube is calibrated so that percentage 
moisture content can be read off di 
rectly. 

Coal, soap, limestone, and cosmetics 
are a few of the substances that can 
be tested with the device. 

@ Availability: 30 days. 


Twin-Section Refrigerator 


Frozen food can be kept at a con 
stant zero temperature in a new Com- 
bination refrigerator and home freezet 
made by General Electric Co., Bridge 
port, Conn. The unit has two sep 
arately refrigerated compartments, eaci 
with its own door and its own contol. 

The upper compartment, the freezer, 
measures 1.5 cu. ft. The lower compart 
ment for fresh foods is 6.7 cu. ft. Each 
section is completely insulated wit 
glass wool. 

Because there is no exposed freezing 
compartment, the fresh-food section 
need not be defrosted. Humidity 3 
high enough to keep foods moist with- 
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It was an awful nuisance... 
putting butter down the well 







That roll of butter snuggled in the moss covered 
bucket is a moss covered idea — to today’s homemaker. 
She's used to the last word in refrigeration — a gleaming 
mechanical refrigerator and a wonder-working home 
freezer. In both, Panelyte plays an important part. 

Panelyte is the trade name of the hard, laminated 





plastic made by St. Regis. Hot pressed sheets of fibrous 
paper impregnated with synthetic resin make a remarkable 
insulating agent. There's nothing like it for lightness and 
strength, and for resistance to scratches and stains. 





Remember the name. When you regale friends with 








out-of-season delicacies from the home freezer’s depths . . . 








when you save money buying in quantity when food is low 





priced, it may be due to Panelyte. 

You'll like Decorative Panelyte, too—a lustrous plastic 
in style-conscious colors and patterns. It is actually hard to 
mar — so it’s excellent for table tops and other working 


metics 
at canal surfaces. 

In its 43 plants throughout North and South America, 
St. Regis also manufactures: Printing, publication and 
specialty papers... Heavy-duty multiwall paper bags for ship- 
ping over 400 products . . . Automatic bag-filling machines 
...''Tacoma” bleached and unbleached sulphate pulp. 
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230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK rN Y 





ODUCTS FASHIONED FROM GROWING TREES N CANADA 
oO SERVE ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE: 
New plants and expanded 
broduction facilities are 
now in full operation. Your 
inquiry or order will re. 
cetve prompt attention. 


54 


ice. 
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Container Quiz 


e The answers to these 5 questions are of vital 
interest to all those concerned with the better 


packing of their products. 

“WHAT container will provide better protec- 
tion, will best ship our products?” We think 
that General Boxes will provide better and 
more economical protection for your products. 





“WHY 2” Because they’re designed specifically 
to the product, as a “Part of the Product.” 

“WHICH type of container will do the most 
efficient job?” The answer to this important 
question is provided by our Engineering Serv- 


“WHERE is this service available?” For com- 
plete information just write our nearest office. 


“WHEN?” ...is best answered by your doing 
this right now. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


Gemeral sox company 
GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill, 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Louisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchend Natch 
Continental Box Company, inc.; 













out coverings. A conditione 
the compartment wall pres: 
at spreading softness. 

The fresh-food compartn 
ished in porcelain; the frec 
minum. The model in al] 
cu. ft. of storage space, 14 + oq 
of shelf area. It is powered y (Gp 
small refrigerating unit. 
© Availability: deliveries beg. \nino ; 
December. " 











Lumber Lifter 


An over-all height of 6 ft., 7 in. make 
work under low sheds easy for th 
Foshee lumber carrier. This newly ¢ 
signed machine has a hydraulic lif 
The pump for the lift works from 
driveshaft which is attached to t 
power takeoff. 

Piping runs from the hydraulic puny 
through a relief valve, then passe 
through a cylinder mounted on top o 
the carrier. Working stroke of th 
cylinder piston gives lifting edges a ris 
of 12 in. The manufacturer is Standard 
Forge & Axle Co., Inc., Montgomer, 
Ala. 

e Availability: 30-60 days. 


Self-Oiling Threader 


A pipe threader that carries its own 
oil supply is a development of Thread- 
well Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mas 
The tool’s handle holds the oil. Press 
ing a plunger in the end of the handk 
forces out jets of the lubricant that 
cover the cutting dies. Oiling can thu 
be done during actual cutting, an im- 
provement which the maker claims wi 
lengthen the life of the dies. 

The threader has the steel-cutting 
dies mounted in a direct line with the 
handle. This reportedly makes cutting 
easier and makes it simpler to thread 
short, close-coupled nipples. Die head 
and segments are replaceable. 

e Availability: January. 


Electric Billboard 


Moving-Lite gives the illusion of mo 


tion in “spectacular” electric billboards 


without using motors or circuit-break- 


ers. The effect is produced by speciall 
built neon tubes. Grooved ceramic 





louvers in the tubes cause regular 1- 
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mittent interruption of the light- 
wing gas and create blinking. 

The tubes shine through a marked- 
iss panel. Blinking in several colors, 
y can create the illusion of pouring 
ids, steaming food, fire scenes, and 
hing colored lettering. Ohio Adver- 
sng Display Co., 118 W. Pearl St., 


ncnnati 2, is the manufacturer. 
i 




















Availability: early in 1948. 


all Glue 


Wall fixtures can be mounted—with- 
nt bolts or screws—with a new ad- 
sive developed by Girder Process, 
) E. 42 St., New York 17. The bond- 
» material comes in dry form. To use, 
is moistened with a solvent and ap- 
ed to the back of the fixture. The ex- 
ned side of the material is then 
yted and the article is ready to put 
>. Pressing it against the wall for 30 
. is sufficient to produce a permanent 
tachment. 

[he mounting “has a shear strength 
136.1 Ib. per sq.in., a dead load 
ppacity m0 Ib. per sq. in.” It is 
himed to be waterproof and grease- 
roof. 

ts industrial applications include: 
unting lavatory fixtures, name plates, 
os and charts. The material works 
any type wall surface. 


Availability: immediate. 


S$. 


Food keeps hot in a covered electric 
late that holds heat for more than an 
ir after being disconnected. In- 
nded for hotel and train use, it’s big 
rough for eight servings. Sunline Co., 
61 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, 
ills it Thermo-Server. 

New insecticide—Thiophos 3422—has 
been developed by American Cyana- 
id Co. It is said to be more highly 
fective against insects and mites than 
otine, rotenone, DDT, or other 
ompounds. Its jaw breaking name: O. 
diethyl O-p-nitro-phenyl thiosphate. 
Gearless pumps for general industrial 
Ke are announced by Eco Engineering 
0., 12 New York Ave., Newark 1, 


Swizzlestick has cartridge like charge 
hat heats liquid foods and beverages. 
lade by Chalex Corp., 295 Madison 
Wve, N. Y. It’s called the Heatron 
arrer. 

Clothing rack for autos snaps into 
ace between the doors without bolts 
‘screws. Maker: John EF. Coolidge Co., 
722 W. Santa Barbara, Los Angeles 


Press brake for forming sheet metal 
‘ manufactured in a new model by 
acific Industrial Mfg. Co., 848 49th 
ve.. Oakland, Calif. Operation is hy- 


iraulic, 
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The One-Ton 
WHITING 


Electric 
Hoist 


Costs only 


if it Saves One Man 
Only 12 Minutes a Day 
eee IT PAYS A PROFIT! 


It’s false economy to have skilled 
workers leave their machines to strug- 
gle with heavy loads, With the new 
Whiting Electric Hoist, you can afford 
to use electric power for almost every 
lifting job—releasing men and machines 
for productive work. The Whiting Hoist 
will handle heavy loads with speed and 


safety, yet one man can install it with- 














out assistance, 


ELECTRIC 
HOISTS 



















3 

WHITING CORPORATION i 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Ili. i 

] Send me a copy of your Bulletin H-100A. . ' 
OC Send me the name of the Whiting distributor in my locality. i 
a 

NAME__ PE SOE) eae ee Bs: 
4 

STREET ADDRESS inal 3 
4 
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The Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., maker of the Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, has advertised in the pages of Business Week for 19 years. 
By so doing, frequent sales contacts are maintained with hard-to-see manage- 
ment-men. Sixteen other leading companies in the *Office Furnishings & Sup- 
plies classification, have been consistent users of Business Week for periods 
ranging from 10 to 19 years. 

In the above classification, Business Week during the first six months of 
1947 carried 138 pages... two and one-quarter times as many pages of adver- 
tising as the average of the other six leading general business and newsweekly 
magazines! 


HERE‘S WHY! 


Business Week’s reading audience is comprised of Management-Men almost 
exclusively ...a higher concentration of executives who 
influence or make buying decisions than is offered by 
any other general business or newsweekly magazine. 
This means a minimum of waste circulation in reach- 
ing prospective buyers ... advertising dollars spent 
in Business Week “work harder.” 


WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND 
A MANAGEMENT-MAN...WELL INFORMED 


*Based on Publisher's Information Bureay analysis. 
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MR. EXECUTIVE: 
PEP UP 
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PERMAFLEX 


HARD MASTIC FLOORING 
= 
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@ STONE REA CEs 
© BRICK 

@ STEEL FLOORS 


TUM Fearne 7 PP et ae A 
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Concrete Wood, Wood Block 
USE INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR 













Smooth, warm, quiet, dustproof, slip- 
proof. Your own men can install complete 
for less than 15¢ per sq. ft. Write for full 
informttion today. 


Industrial Floor Specialists for Over 30 Years, 


PERMAFLEX 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 














MICHAELS 
BRONZE TABLETS 





Perpetuate the memory of those who 
served by engraving their names on a 
Michaels Bronze Tablet. Many standard 
designs are available—one is illustrated 
above. Or Michaels will create special 
designs to meet your requirements. Tell 
us what you need and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices. 
Michaels Bronze Plaques for all uses 
are described fully in illustrated folder. 
Write for a copy today. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Company 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
230 Scott St. 
Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufac- 








turers Association 

















FINANCE 


The 57,000 common stockholders of 

Electric Bond & Share Co. have some- 
thing extra to give thanks for this year. 
Last week this biggest of utility holding 
companies paid its first common stock 
dividend in 14 years. The amount was 
25¢; on 54-million shares that meant a 
total outlay of $1,312,500. 
e Progress—Dividend checks reflect not 
only the vigorous state of the company’s 
domestic and foreign business. They 
show that Bond & Share is making 
progress in complex and delicate nego- 
tiations with the Securities & Exchange 
Comission—the federal agency that en- 
forces the “death sentence” in the Hold- 
ing Company Act of 1935. 

Another reason for the good health of 
Bond & Share is its service company, 
Ebasco Services, Inc., which gets its 
name from the parent’s initials. Orig- 
inally Ebasco’s consulting specialists de- 
voted all their skill to‘the engineering 
and financial problems of Bond & Share 
companies. Today Ebasco is making a 
strong and successful bid for contracts 
with varied companies outside the Bond 
& Share family. 

e Equal Importance—Future plans set 
Ebasco on a par with the parent com- 
pany. They provide for Bond & Share to 
become a finance organization, with 


POWER PLANT in Sao Paulo, Brazil, built by Ebasco, shows scope of its activitic 


Ebasco Expands Its Horizon 


Service subsidiary of Electric Bond & Share will become 
partner when parent disposes of domestic operating utilities. It w 
serve as engineering and management comsultant to all comers. 







eo 


Ebasco as its engineering and manaj 
ment twin. 

With final approval by the SE 
Bond & Share will rid itself of 3 
American operating companies. It \ 
retain American & Foreign Powe 
which has shown a healthy growth v 
der the presidency of William S. Ro 
ertson. This subsidiary has electric 3: 
erating plants in Cuba, Mexico, Bri 
Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, Colom): 
Ecuador, Panama, Costa Rica, Guat 
mala, China, and India. 
¢ Echo of a Fight—Elevation of Ebas 
to such importance in domestic ope: 
tions is one for the notebooks 
students of managernent. Its vigor0 
survival is a comment on the bitt 
struggle between the New Dealers 2 
the utility companies. One major cis 
was over whether the utility servi 
company was a legitimate device 
management. Roosevelt zealots damn? 
the service companies generally-0 
charge being that holding compati 
used such subsidiaries to levy unjust ft 
on underlying operating companies. 

The service companies were called | 
to engineer new plants and transmissi 
lines, to advise on management, to hcg, 
finance new security issues, to aid ! 
other technical fields. Ebasco was 0! 
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George G. Walker 
Electric Bond & Share 


ized in 1935. It coordinated and 
tinued services of a staff which was 
> of the earliest units of Bond & 


pre. 
ounder—Both go back to the rip- 
days of utility consolidations. 
ster strategist of Bond & Share was 
late Sidney Z. Mitchell. He con- 
ered the service company as his right 
;—and he had special reasons. 
Mitchell used to say that he got into 
merger race after all the richest loca- 
sand properties had been taken over 
rivals. Many of his original operating 
pperties were in small towns, isolated 
bn the wires of sister plants, hence 
thout good technical talent. 
Mitchell labored with such zeal that, 
the end, his massive organization 
ally overshadowed | all competitors. 
that time a favorite indoor pastime 
Wall Street was trying to figure who 
bs the richest man in the world; 
tchell was a leading candidate. 
lop Men—The role of Ebasco has 
en carefully expanded since passage 
the Holding Company Act. Curtis E. 
der, the lanky and salty Texan who 
— of Bond & Share (BW— 
7'46,p8), and his teammate, George 
Ww alker, president, have manenverei 
yaSCO from a subsidiary position to one 
major importance. Details of the de- 
lopment, as well as active manage- 
ent of Ebasco, have been taken care 
Thurman C. Wescott, its presi- 
nt. 
Wescott is a perfect foil for the brisk 
hd vivid Calder. Ebasco’s president is a 
sty chunk of a man with a square 
w and an objective blue eve. He was 
m in Maine, was trained as an engi- 
et, has many years of practical experi- 
ice with Ebasco to sharpen a naturally 
hewd Yankee judgment. 
iius-Soene heavy responsibili- 
es face Wescott’s organization. Bond 
Share already has begun to cash in its 
.§. operating subsidiaries. In } ‘ebruary 
sold to stockholders its interest in 
merican Gas & Electric and Pennsyl- 
These deals put 
$3-million in Bond & Share coffers. 


Thurman C. Wescott 
Ebasco Services 





William S. Robertson 


American & Foreign Power 


This money was used to pay off the 
parent company’s preferreds. 

Proceeds of later sales will be invested 

outside the utility business for promis- 
ing purchases and deals. Ebasco will 
survey and analyze the prospects, will 
operate any companies that are taken 
over. From recent excursions, beyond 
the field of electric utilities, Ebasco 
feels confident that it can handle any 
job that comes its way. 
e At Cost—By law Ebasco can charge 
only cost for services it renders to util- 
ity companies in its own family. Bond 
& Share still has such operating com- 
panies, pending SEC action. But after 
Bond & Share completes its divest- 
ments of domestic utilities, it will no 
longer be subject to regulation under 
the "Holding Company Act. So Ebasco 
will no longer be required to serve its 
family clients on a cost-only basis. 

Calder and Wescott consolidated 
their views on Ebasco’s future during 
the war. Biggest outside war job was the 
design (under government orders) of a 
$15-million steam-electric plant to be 
lend-leased to Russia for use “‘some- 
where in the Urals.” It was shipped 
complete from eastern U.S. ports in 


1943, disappearing from the ken of 
Ebasco engineers into the gloom of 


Muscovy under the supervision of Rus- 
sian engineers (for whom the Americans 
acquired great respect). 

e Salesman—When Ebasco started to 
diversify outside the utilitv industry, the 
sales force consisted of Wescott and his 
briefcase. He had never had to sell any- 
thing before—but, being a Yankee, he 
caught on fast. Almost from the start 
Ebasco has had more business than it 
could accept. Currently Ebasco is han- 
dling construction contracts on which 
the uncompleted balance represents 
$200-million. 

In 1943 Ebasco’s total income of 
$44-million was divided 90% from asso- 
ciated and 10% from outside com- 
panies. Last September gross income 
was at the rate of $15-million annually; 
it was divided 50-50 between associated 
and outside sources. Currently, outside 
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mm AIMPLICALL 

sa INTER COMMUNICATION 

e 

e e . + 

- ,..Wins Wide Acclaim for 
e . e - 

> Styling and Efficiency 

. 

. It’s a thing of beauty. It’s a marvel 
°* of electronic efficiency. It’s the New 
° AMPLICALL—America’s most wanted 
i. Business Communication System .. 
Most wanted because it brings to mod- 
: ern business a new kind of split- 
a second intercommunication for faster, 
a time-saving action ... Most wanted 
° for its outstanding advantages, such 
> as busy signal, plug-in Masters, free- 
° dom from crosstalk, privacy hand- 
? set, and distinguished appearance. 
* Small wonder then, that the New 
* — AMPLICALL Communication System 
: is the first choice of American business. 


There is an AMPLICALL System 
available to fit the special needs 
of your business. Get the full de- 
tails today on America's finest 
Business Communication Systems. 





Look in the “Intercommunication” 
section of your classified directory 
st€ your K for your nearest AMPLICALL dis 
ne g00 tributor, or write direct to the 
pH Ravland Corp., Chicago 


THE RAULAND CORPORATION 
4249 N. Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Ilinois 


(J Send complete details on the New AMPLICALL. 
© Send your representative. No obligation. 
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oss... [know a spot 
where they're bitin’ !” 


Living and working in 
vacation country “does 
something” to industrial 
production. Improved labor 
relations, happy workers, 
teamwork between the man 
behind the desk and the 
man in the shop is a full- 
time formula in this land of 
traditional skills and whole- 
some country life. For a 
guide to profits-plus, send 
for new brochure, “Industry 
Lives Happily in Vermont.” 
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Development Commission 
Montpelier 10, Vermont 


as 


AND WORK IN VACATION COUNTRY 
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Canadian-American 
Banking Service 


This Bank with more than 500 offices across 
Canada and with American offices in 


New York Seattle 
San Francisco 
Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 


offers a banking service which is truly North 
American in scope. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request. 


aa THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 








business is greater than th 
& Share athliates. Divide 4, , 
Ebasco to the parent com \iny ,,, 
pected to reach $500,000 : 

dar year of 1947. 

e Nonutility Business—\{. 

of the construction wor) he 
abroad is for utility compa: Bata 
tracts also include a pa 
laboratory for General Elec: 
en-packing plant in Mary) 
canning factory in Maine, a 

nut plant for General Fo 
Philippines, a coconut oil p 

same islands. 

Extension of Ebasco Services j 

matized by the increase in geijeral , 
employees. In 1942 there we 
day there are 1,450. Some 80 
are technical specialists. 
e Varied Service—While  eiginee: 
and construction account for m | 
come, the services include almost ; 
form of business technology. In addit 
to those mentioned, Ebasco offers ; 
sulting advice on corporate finance, p 
chasing and traffic, factory expedit 
and inspection, industrial relations, 
and prices, sales and marketing, syste 
and methods, insurance, taxes, ; 
praisals, transportation, research, W 
ington procedures. 

Special studies and reports are high 
the list. Samples: a survey on parcel 4 
livery for Macy’s department store. 
survey of business administration for 
municipality of San Francisco de Qui 
Ecuador; a bus valuation study for Nj 
York City; appraisal studies for Ree 
struction Finance Corp. and the Uni 
States Army; a management and fg 
study of the Coast Guard for the Tre 
ury Dept. 

Ebasco is one of 11 outstanding fin 

operating under the name of Overs 
Consultants, Inc. (BW—Aug.9’47,pi 
It is making an extensive analysis 
Japanese reparations possibilities for 
War Dept. 
e Profits From Experience—Bond 
Share’s long consultations with SE 
have given Ebasco effective trains 
which it has turned into a_ profit 
specialty. Ebasco has acted as consulta 
in steering $14-billion of new stock a 
bond issues through SEC mazes. 

With the growth of business, Ebas 
has re-engineered its own sales effort 
Selling is now under three vice-prs 
dents: F. C. Gardner for engineet 
and construction; H. H. Scaff for finan 
ing and similar services; W. R. Bur 
for operating activities. 
e Charting New Paths—In making © 
Ebasco service all-inclusive, its exec 
tives think they have pioneered an ¢ 
tirely new business. They have ¢ 
verted an over-all utility service int 
well-rounded aid to business in gene 
which engineers almost anything; figu 
out how to finance it; builds it; and 0 


gon 
























































































erates it or assists others to do so. lft 
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¢ is an established enterprise that 
»one sick, Dr. Ebasco undertakes to 
. it and keep it healthy. 


AINE FIRE REPORT 


,ine’s recent fall forest fires swept 
100,000 of that state’s 16,239,000 
ted acres. But their effect on many 
4] towns was catastrophic. Latest 
mate by the General Adjustment 
ad shows that from $10-million to 
snillion of buildings were destroyed. 
ie insurance companies, however, 
| only pay policyholders some $6- 
lion for the losses. Many property 

































4 ss ners, Insurance adjusters report, 
0% of Jed to carry enough insurance. Other 
soved buildings had no protection. 
On the other hand Maine’s im- 
% S tant string of paper, woolen, and 
<a tton mills suffered practically no dam- 
In addit 
Offers ¢ 
nance, p 
expedit , 
itions, rq 


NY. Syste 
ta XS, 3 


rch, W, 


are high 
parcel 
it store: 
ion for 
de Quit 
V for Ng 
‘or Rec: 
he Unit 
and fig 
the Tre 
ding fin 

Overse 
)’ 47 ps 
ralysis s 


2c Ene 4 
€S 10r George W. Merck 


HEMICAL AWARD TO MERCK 


The eighth 


Bond 
ith SF 
train 


biennial Award for 


arofitah hemical Achievement goes this year to 
onisuitagm@erck & Co., manufacturing chemists, 
tock amiMahway, N. J. George W. Merck 
iS, ove), president, will accept it for his 
, Ebasgibmpany during the Exposition of 
> effortgihemical Industries in New York next 
ice-premeek. 

‘ineeri™ The award is made by Chemical En- 
r finangmneering, a McGraw-Hill publication, 





which Dr. S. D. Kirkpatrick is edi- 

It goes to Merck specifically for 
foneering in the large-scale production 
the “wonder drug,” streptomycin. 
Soon after discovery of streptomycin 
b 1944, Merck’s laboratories began de- 
oping it. In 1945 the War Produc- 
on Board authorized construction of 
wO Merck plants to mass-produce it. 
v early 1947 output had reached over 
00,000 grams a month. 
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ET would-be burglars have their 

happy dream. For if your plant 

has Cyclone Fence protection, dream- 

ing is as far as they’ll get. And if it 

hasn’t, now’s a good time to consider 
your fencing requirements. 

Why not start by sending for our 
free book? It explains the special 
features of design, construction and 
installation which enable Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence to stay taut and 
true despite gruelling conditions of 
climate, weather and terrain. 











| Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. 4117 
We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 
It’s full of facts, specifications, illustrations. 
Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. 


err 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; 
(CD Residence. Approximately. ...... 2.2.2.2 2202s eee cece cence 

Se SS SS NS SS ce ee 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





Or call on one of Cyclone’s engi- 
neers—without obligation—to assist 
you in planning the right fencing for 
your particular job. There are 14 
types of U-S-S Cyclone Fence avail- 
able to meet every need. 

No job is too large or too small for 
Cyclone. Act now—and look forward 
to years of trouble-free protection 
for your plant. 

CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(American Stee! & Wire Company) 


Waukegan, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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The outlook of this enterprising family of fruit growers is typi 
today’s progressive farmers in prosperous Rural America. For. 
By making good farmers everywhere, the Morrisons of Washington tai 


worked for efficient farming to realize their goal of a better 


their orchards thrive, ecient 
they have won the Charles Morrison saw his opportunity in the bountiful Ya 


Valley. He started with a 6-acre apple orchard and the help «| 


comfortable life they father. Skillful planning, scientific experiment and hard work eng 


him to expand his holdings to 400 acres. 


ht 
Ore o the land Today the Morrison lands are free of debt and there is 


2. 50,000 ‘TREES a year are produced in 3. IRRIGATION is the life of the land, 4. THIS ISasmall part of the 575-ton| 
Morrison’s nursery. Many go into his new carrying water to the trees through rills (as crop. The Morrisons also grow plenty 0; 
projects as they are brought under irrigation. above) or with a portable sprinkling system. cherries, apricots. It’s just a start, the) 


§ 
8. ANNE MORRISON does her own work 9. SIDAND JOEY use their older brother’s 


turn to Country Gentlem 
workshop while he is at college studying 


in her electrically-equipped kitchen, plans to - ‘ 
engineering. Sid wants to be an orchardist. for Better Farming, Better | 


add an automatic washer later. 


f 
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ution to expand markets, lower prices. 





efor the good living they sought. The fruits of their success are 
ated into a comfortable home, education for the children, 
and recreation, social life, good books and music. 


s inspiring story of a Country Gentleman family —ninth of a 
fe series—is told to Country Gentleman’s other 2,300,000 sub- 


rs in the December issue. 


et the Morrisons on these pages. See how Country Gentleman’s 


| Farming—Good Living” articles are helping other farm 

1, CHARLES MORRISON believes in 
good nursery stock. He personally selects 
buds, has developed 8 high-bearing strains. 


es to build the happier way of life they, too, are seeking. 


Pe 
ae EGR IF i 


CHAIRMAN of his State Fruit Com- 


1, Mr. Morrison has promoted better 


6. COMMUNITY AFFAIRS keep the Mor- 
risons on the go. Mrs. Morrison is an active 
partner in both social and business activities. 


7. “FAMILY PORTRAIT” might have 
been posed in any good urban home. Blue- 
prints are ready for an even better house. 























BEEE & HOWFRESI 


< 
: 


af f 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
BARNES & REINECKE 
PRODUCT STYLING 


Free... write for full-color brochure 
and step-by-step procedure to 
use in improving your product. 


STAFF OF OVER 200 + OUR 14TH GREAT YEAR 


BARNES & REINECKE inc. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 








| 232 E. OHIO, CHICAGO 11, ILL. = 











Cramer Posture Cramer Dealers 
Chairs in use Everywhere. 
all over the Your inquiries 


world. are invited 








iY 


Cramer manufactures a chair for 
every seated worker. Over 60 
models plus special designs to 
fit individual needs. 


Cramer POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc 
1212 Campbell Kansas City 6, Mo. 

















Parts CATALOGS 


“You really slash service costs with Brolets!”’ 
Modern parts catalogs are a “must” for serv- 
ice-minded equipment manufacturers. Use our 
27 years experience to make your blueprints 
come to life. Anyone can use a Brolet parts 
log. It is simple, accurate and easy to under- 
stand. We do the whole job, well and eco- 
nomicaily You get text, ‘‘exploded views,” 
layout, plus printing if desired. Give us @ 
ring at BEekman 3-6066, or write 


Graphiological Engineering Division 
VAN VALKENBURGH, NOOGER 
& NEVILLE, INC. 

15 Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y. 


Producers of sales and service Brolets 























Atlas Corporation 
Dividend on Common Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, pay- 
able December 20, 1947, to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 28, 1947 
Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


November 17, 1947. 




















THE MARKETS 





Traders Guess Right—So Far 


Security and commodity trends show no chance in { 
two weeks of the special session of Congress. Durab'e-gog 
shares are performing better than stocks of soft-goods compan 


Security and commodity _ traders 
don’t always guess right, of course. 
But so far, they seem pretty well satis- 
fied with their estimates of what the 
special session of Congress will mean 
to prices and profits. 
¢ Roundup—In the first two weeks of 
the session, there has been no change 
of trend in the principal markets: 

THE sTocK MARKET still is floundering 
around in a narrow trading range. 
THE BOND MARKET still is working 

lower. ““Money-rate” securities (high- 

grade bonds and preferred stocks) 
have not yet reached a stabilization 
point despite their sharp drop in 
recent weeks. 
CoMMopITY MARKETS are still going 
strong. 
e The Poor Bulls—Stocks are begin- 
ning to suffer from year-end selling to 
register tax losses. Buy orders are few, 
and most of those that do show up are 
switching operations. Bulls have about 
given up hope of making another test 
of the upper resistance point (186 on 
the Dow-Jones industrials) any time 
soon. They will be-happy if the aver- 
age doesn’t break 180 on the down- 
side. 
e Bond Support—Treasury obligations 
are under steady pressure. And all the 
talk about additional controls on bank 
credit adds to the uneasiness of the 
market. Last week, the long-term issues 
got dangerously close to par, and the 
Federal Reserve Banks had to do some 
buying to stabilize them. Open mar- 
ket purchases by the Reserve Banks 
totaled $53-million. That is the larg- 
est piece of support buying in any week 
since December, 1942, when the war 


financing program was gettil 
swing. 

¢ Futures Boom—Commodit 
however, are paying no attent 
talk of new and stringent con 
they hear is testimony that c 
worldwide shortages and the 
of domestic and European 19+5 
wheat crops (page 19). 

Cash oats at Chicago and 
Kansas City reached new pea 
this week. December wheat futy; 
at Chicago hit $3.14 a bushel, a x: 


high for that contract. 








Security Price Averages 


* This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 150.5 151.3 152.6 139.0 
Railroad. 41.1 40.9 42.3 45.8 
Utility... 68.0 69.6 73.9 75.2 
Bonds 
Industrial 119.7 120.5 120.2 122.4 
Railroad. 104.6 104.6 105.9 111.7 
Utility .. 114.6 114.6 114.6 112.0 


“s Bond figures are preliminary. 
Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











CAPITAL GOODS 
THE PACEMAKER NOW 
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Capital Goods 
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Heavy Goods Stocks Ahead 


Consumers’ goods lines are the wea 
est spot in the national economy. P: 
pects are brighter in durable goods. 

At least, that’s the way the 
market sizes up the situation. Here : 
some of the things traders have noti 
e The slide-off in profits revealed t 
year by many soft goods companies. 
e The skyrocketing of earnings in ! 
heavy goods field. 

e The sharp uptrend in dividend p 
ments of the capital goods group. 

What’s more important, both inve 
tors and traders expect this contrast‘ 
continue for some time. And they ha‘ 
been taking steps lately to get ther 
selves in shape to benefit from it 

Coming weeks are likely to sc¢ | 
widening spread between prices of s0" 


Wir 


and heavy goods shares. Much sellin: 
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% Soe aes , 
Even in its present mood of l'o the holders of coal stocks, for 
doubt and indecision, Wall Street example, recent months have been 
= ; willing to bet that particular no bear market at all. The coal in- 
r ‘adustries have a pretty bright fu- dex now stands comfortably ahead 
tyre ahead of them. A quick look of its 1946 high. 
IS@ in ffMMot the list of 54 Standard & Poor’s But bright spots like this are only 
‘dividual weekly stock indexes part of the Xicture. Some 69% of 
b indlvic \ 
shows that some groups have got all the stock groups haven’t yet re- 
On of much lighter than others in the _ traced as much as one-third of their 
current bear market. earlier losses. 
% Drop % of Bear 
Bear From Market 
1946 Market 1946 Nov. 19, Losse 
Stock Group High Low High 1947 Recovered 
‘ON to (ee 230.7 *165.2 28.4% 242.7 118.2% 
] Soaps a vegetable Ws coed: 149.1 118.9 20.3 142.5 78.1 
CIN Plas ebascsec cc ve cc ecw ccccse 328.6 *234.6 28.6 303.0 72.8 
a aat rete 169.8 *134.4 20.8 158.4 67.8 
( sf danke pa punteetlons a 165.2 116.7 23.3 149.5 67.6 
PARACEL O CCD OC OHO SS 305.4 *185.9 39.1 263.2 64.7 
DAMNT Scenes pecs sceveces 179.7 #125.7 30.0 $56.4 56.9 
id ¢ Agricultural machinery......... 160.5 107.3 33.1 137.5 56.8 
eaks Raking and milling............ 177.0 *135.5 23.5 153.7 52.8 
ut fy Steel. ; ‘ 159.5 *110.9 30.5 134.5 48.7 
el. ais... err 459.7 339.1 26.2 396.4 47.5 
‘fice and business equipment... 165.1 *117.4 28.9 139.0 45.3 
Cheniieels............... ae 151.8 115.3 24.0 130.1 40.6 
VUES ce eic tere socssecevace 147.1 103.7 29.5 120.7 39.2 
EE ain a « i. «0% 0.00% « on 166.0 98.9 40.4 123.4 36.2 
Machinery... .. 156.6 *99 4 35.7 119.4 35.0 
NOw Household furnishings 222.5 *125.3 43.7 157.7 33.3 
Shoes . 144.7 *101.4 30.0 $35.2 31.9 
Leather. ... 4 221.9 *104.6 52.9 140.9 30.9 
tal Goods Auto parts and accessories. 170.2 106.7 37.3 126.0 30.4 
hares Teste eS 312.0 *190.1 39.1 226.2 29.6 
nance companies............. 113.1 *81.0 27.6 89.9 28.6 
iE Meat ae ereany ae 203.0 *144.2 29.0 160.8 28.2 
™ ,/ Industrial stock index.......... 163.2 *117.0 28.3 130.9 28.1 
RFs oss 5s vaio ae 204.6 *125.4 38.7 147.4 27.7 
A EE Gc vsieyeevaavess 244.7 *134.9 44.9 164.8 27.2 
I Mail-order companies......... 241.1 *156.0 35.3 178.9 26.9 
V AJ “Bm Tobacco products.............. 105.1 *76.0 27.7 83.1 24.5 
WB Composite stock index......... 158.6 *113.2 28.6 124.0 23.8 
Ie Sha, Electrical equipment........... 133.3 *83_5 37.4 04.4 21 
S$ Shores «4 a 106.8 *62.9 41.0 71.4 19.4 
_ 5¢, 10¢. $1 chain stores......... 156.9 *113.3 47.8 121.6 19.0 
Utility holding companies...... 160.0 99.4 37.0 110.7 18.6 
Metal fabricating.............. 178.2 *109.5 38.5 121.8 17.9 
Railroad equipment............ 153.5 *103.1 32.8 111.9 $7.5 
ulus Pood chains.............0000. 48.6 — *160.1 35.6 174.9 16.7 
. | A Serene 148.6 *Q7 1 34.6 104.8 15.0 
Tires and rubber goods eae Fee 307.4 *167.8 45.4 188.3 14.7 
—s Aircraft manufacturing......... 183.1 *78.9 56.9 93.6 14.1 
Printing and publishing. ....... 285.5 EL. 57.4 144.2 13.8 
ad Alcoholic beverages............ 581.6 *251.2 56.3 296.5 13.7 
RNs os sa ws ne were ee 139.7 *06 5 30.9 102.4 13.7 
€ Wed po 250.1 *168.8 32.5 177.7 11.0 
up Radio. . hSDN es 4 224.1 #992 55.7 115.0 11.0 
Railroad stock index........... 168.8 *92.3 45.3 100.6 10.8 
on Department stores............. 345.8 *171.6 50.4 189.1 10.0 
Mining and smelting........... 113.0 *73.0 31.0 81.4 9.7 
ere SE a Ne a 116.2 87.5 24.7 89.7 7.7 
oti Motion pictures............... 350.3 *174.2 50.3 179.5 3.0 
dt Ec ieyc s Sanh eaa cade 593.1 *230.7 61.1 237.6 1.9 
: Drugs and cosmetics........... 183.4 *110.2 40.0 110.2 
bite Telegraph and telephone....... 129.1 *96 1 27.1 96.1 - 
In { Utility operating companies..... 132.6 #087 25.5 98.7 — 
Utility stock index............. 132.3 *06.9 26.7 96.9 —e 
A nx i kh : 
| * Registered in 1947. 
). 
In 
iSt 
h = : , 
chemamo™sumer goods issues to register tax The Pictures——Acme—19, 68: Int. News— 
es has already started. And Wall 22; Bachrach—63; McGraw-Hill World 
.. geet reports that a lot of the proceeds News—82; Austin Co.—23; Maurice Sevy- 
YL -> ~ r . 
such sales is being reinvested in the mour—73; G. M. World—81; U. S. Public 
‘ines «Of capital goods companies. Health Service—47, 48. 
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The milk factory! 


ow wonderful for mankind 
that the cow provides milk 
enough for her own children and 
ours! And equally marvelous is 
the modern handling and process- 
ing of milk. 


Inevitably, accurately controlled 
heat is vital for pasteurization 
and manufacturing various milk 
products. We serve the dairy and 
milk products industries by pro- 
viding AMERICAN Thermom- 
eters designed specifically for 
their tasks. 


Whatever the nature of their 
function, all have the quality of 
enduring accuracy. 


The AMERICAN Dairy Re- 
corder has a thermometer system 
of stainless steel that cannot rust, 
tarnish, corrode nor break. Bulb 
fittings are available to adapt the 
1940A AMERICAN Dairy Re- 
corder to any type of I.A.M.D. or 
3A connections without the use of 
special tools. 


Specify “AMERICAN” for 
dairy thermometers or recorders 
with the knowledge that behind 
them is nearly a century of in- 
strument building and engineering 
combined with modern knowledge 
of metals, materials and design. 


American Glass, Dial and Recording Oe 
mometers are s sold by leading di tributors everye 
where. Write to them or to us for information 






cr AMERICAN 





=") Industrial Instruments 

tA Product of 

MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 

Makers of ‘American’ Industrial instruments, Hancock Votves, 

Ashcroft Gauges, Consolidated Safety and Relief Voives. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 


ond other lifting specialties, 


MANNING 
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Cddosta 


2,GEORGIA J 


OPPORTUNITY-LAND 
PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
--. and Sun Filled, | , 
Fun Filled Living 





Good profits and good living go hand in 
hand in Valdosta, capital of iy 1 Bet naval 
stores industry 

opportunities for 

c paints and 

soft and hard 

od and tobacco 
stries. 

Vast stores of raw ials are available. 
Eastern, midwe 1ern markets are 
close and « | scessible by adequate trans- 
portation s -abor is plentiful, coopera 
tive, easily taught. Taxe re seeneutiie, too. 

fits with delight- 
fishing, year- 


B. G. Smith, Secretary 
Believers in Valdosta y, 
Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Valdosta, Georgia 








Specify 
WORK-BENCHES OF STEEL 


Fig. 732 
Pat'd-Pats. 
Pend. 
Drawer 
Extra 


READY-MADE AND 
FIRE RESISTANT 


The neat, good-looking, ready-made 
and exceptionally sturdy “Hallowell” 
Work-Benches of Steel will withstand 
constant use and wear, year in and 
year out. Unlike wooden benches, the 
“Hallowell” Steel Benches are thor- 
oughly standardized as to lengths, 
widths, and heights. “Hallowell” units 
can be easily moved and re-arranged to 
suit; they can also be bolted together 
to make up continuous benches of 
almost any length—therefore, they 
represent the most serviceable and in- 
expensive shop equipment by virtue of 
their flexibility. If so desired, “Hallo- 
well” Bench tops can be covered with 
Masonite. Write now for your copy of 
the “Hallowell” Shop Equipment Cat- 
alog. 

“Haliowell” Products are sold entirely 

through Industrial Distributors. 
OVER 44 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 
JENKINTOWN, PA., BOX 598 


Boston - Chicago - Detroit - Indianapolis 
St. Louis - San Francisco 

















TROUBLE AHEAD? Aftermath of June Remington-Rand bitterness may be new flac 


Is the Picket Line Enough? 


Can left-wing United Electrical Workers—strong enough 
strike—still lose its bargaining rights at Remington-Rand und 
Taft-Hartley law? Company files for elections to find out. 


Management’s right—and ability—to labor practices against unions. Thi 
use the ‘laft-Hartley law to oust a union fewer than the unions had _ pred 
is headed for a major test this week. but enough to keep them on thc 
Remington-Rand, Inc., filed petitions Most of the employer charges 
for collective bargaining elections in secondary boycott complaints. 
seven plants in northern Ne w York and During October, the NLRB 
Michigan. The company’s announced called on to supervise five decertific 
objective is to find out whether 10,000 elections. The unions lost in f 
employees still want to be represented them. Compared with the Reming: 
by the United Electrical, Radio & Ma- Rand case, the others were small | 
chine Workers (C.I.0.). The U.E. is _ toes. 

a left-wing union which has refused to @ The Growing Arguments—Rc 
comply with the T-H requirement on ton-Rand’s decision to buck Ut 
non-Communist affidavits (BW—Nov.1 NLRB proceedings marks the | 
"47,p82) phase of a hectic year of plant la 

However, a more important point is lations. A system-wide strike by 
involved: Under the T-H law, an em- locals closed Rem-Rand plants 
ployer isn’t legally required to recog- when contract talks deadlocked 
nize and bargain with a union which _ stoppage lasted six weeks, and was p 
has not been certified as bargaining tuated by outbreaks of picket lint 
agent by NLRB. Remington-Rand is _ lence. It ended in an agreement 
determined to find out whether this _terim local contracts. These we 


doesn’t lead to depriving a noncomply- _ to be woven together into one comp! 


ing union of its bargaining status. wide contract after all details 
e The Broad Picture—This issue cen- ironed out in further talks and ar 
tered broad management attention on _ tion. 


tor 4 


the Remington-Rand proceedings. Else- According to the union, afte 


where, there were other signs that man- T-H law became effective, Reminz 


agement was beginning to make wider Rand ended old contracts on 
use of the T-H law. As of Nov. 1, em- hook. The firm then demandec 
ployers had filed 88 charges of unfair (and, to the union, unacceptable 
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covering all U.E. plants. ‘The 
, disagreed. For three months its 
pers have been working without a 
act while arguments grew hotter. 
tch in Plans—At first Remington- 
i tackled the job of starting decerti- 
mn proceedings against U.E. But 
technique requires a petition to 
B sisned by 30% of covered work- 
9, later the company dropped this 
and filed the petitions for new col- 
fe bargaining elections. ‘These can 
sked for, under the ‘I-H law, by 
sment. They require no signa- 
-hard to get because they might 
trouble for workers if the union is 
|d. 

ong with its petitions for elections 
ington-Rand sent a letter to NLRB. 
d the board’s earlier ruling in the 
of Marshall & Bruce Co., Nash- 
Tenn., and the A.F.L. Book- 
_ In that case, NLRB ordered 
ompany to bargain with the union 
it complied with the T-H law. 
pington-Rand interpreted this to 
in that a union should be denied 
RB benefits if it refused to comply. 
nuoted NLRB’s decision that the 
embodies a public policy 
Sing utilization of the board’s proc- 
s directly to aid the bargaining posi- 
of a labor organization which has 
d to comply with [the filing require- 
its] section of the law.” 

io Rights for Noncompliers—Since 
Bookbinders’ case, NLRB has re- 
dto handle cases that involve non- 
plying unions. In dismissing other 
itions it has told employers or unions 
bichever petitioned) that a noncom- 


new flare 


nough 
und 


Chis q ig union has no rights whatever 
Prcciciore the board. 

the lence, Remington-Rand’s petitions 
chien e largely a gesture. Unless a quali- 


_. fm union (there’s an International 
LRB gp, of Machinists local at Remington- 
runcatlind’s Elmira, N. Y., plant) inter- 
1 four Mies, the company’s petitions are due 
“TG dismissal. 
Nall DME they are, Remington-Rand has 
licated that it will ask NLRB for a 
cigimificant ruling. It will ask whether 
company must continue to recog- 
he lie and to bargain collectively with the 
‘ADOT hon, 
'’ \@trategy—As far as public pronounce- 
I ats are concerned, company strategy 
‘CC. Mw goes only to that point. But labor 
‘ds pi@ervers are watching developments 
‘ine With keen interest. 
iC on MBUE.’s strategy currently calls for 
cre iirking without a contract—and care- 
mply checking any localized demands 
1 walkout. Ultimately, it expects it 
ll have to use its one big weapon— 
strike. It wants to pick the time, 
et id the conditions. 
ing Meanwhile, in Michigan it has 
inched court action to force Reming- 
‘Rand to continue contracts in 
igaect, 


—R 
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HAMMERMILL 


he letterhead paper that says “e 
Ls ts a Message oS importance! ° 


If you will give Hammermill’s new Cockletone Bond the “eye test,” you'll 
agree that it has the quality appearance to lend distinction and quiet 
dignity to your business correspondence wherever it is received. Give 
it the “finger-tip test”... note the firm, “heavier feel.” Make the “ear 


test”... hear the crisp, crackly snap that proclaims the best in bond 
paper craftsmanship. Make any test you like. Judge its quality for your- 
self. Then consider “appointing” it your business representative to send 
out with confidence and pride. (Available, of course, are matching en- 


velopes in appropriate sizes.) 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR 
FREE SAMPLE BOOK 

File the book to remind you 

when next you need letterheads 


LOOK FOR THE 


WATERMARK 


VA PAPX OXeXOKeNeAeKe Xen? 
DNV VITO II INN 


Nv 


V.0.00,0000.0.0 


JOUUUU00 Ts 


Hammermill Paper Company 
1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me—FREE—a sample book 
showing the new Hammermitt CockLetone Bonp 


Name 





Position 





Be SURE to attach to, « 
your 


usiness letter! 


WAN. a 


WSQUN0, AIAN NV Mie 





































TRENT, INC. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| @... jumped production from 1000 
| to 2000 units per day 
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Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in applying 
Airco processes and products in the solution of their problems. If you 
have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical Sales Division 
man call. Address: Dept. BW-7562, Air Reduction, 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas Products Co., Hous- 
ton 1, Texas. 


“nco) AiR REDUCTION 
= Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—-ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 


70 












Portal-Pay Stud 


William McComb, Ws 
Hour Administrator, is. 
bulletin giving his interprets 
of door-to-door pay law. 


Since May 14, many employer 
unions have been worrying «out yj 
they stand under the new p irtal 
tal pay law. Most of .the | 900 q; 
for $6-billion in back wages unde; 
Fair Labor Standards Act, pe 
when the law was passed, have | 
either withdrawn or dismissed }y 
courts (BW —Oct.18'47,p104). ~ 
e Question—The big question js: \\ 
liabilities exist for employers unde: 
law today—as well as what tight 
labor? Only the courts can 
final answer. But last week bo 
got some help from the govern 
agency charged with enforcing { 
eral wage-and-hour laws affected | 
portal pay act. 

This help was an interpretative 
letin of 50 mimeographed page 
sued by Wage-Hour Administ: 
William R. McComb. In it, Me( 
tells what he thinks the new law ; 
and how he will guide himself in 
ing it out. . 

e Interpretation—McComb giv 

answers that employers might 

a “good faith” defense against em; 

claims. But he does explain wha 
thinks Congress meant by “good fi: 
and by other terms used in the 

Anyone disagreeing with his inte 
tations is invited to suggest chiang 

Employers who rely “in good fu: 
on rulings and other actions of the : 
ernment are absolved by the | 





rt 





ght 
th g 


laW | 
liability. Obviously, then, this tern 
special importance. What doc 
mean? 
e Advice—Relying on the _ legisiat 
background, McComb gives this a 
An employer's “good faith” car 
be determined from his state of 1 
alone. It depends also on an objec: 
test of whether he acted as “a tc 
ably prudent man would have ac 
under the same or similar ci 
stances.” The employer who defen 
action as undertaken in “good fat 
must be able to prove “‘honest\ 
tention and that he had no knowik 
of circumstances” which ought to 
him looking for more facts. 
e Examples—McComb gives exam): 
It’s all right for an employer to © 
on a ruling covering his emplov 
But if such a ruling is based on cot 
decisions that are later upset, and 
employer hears of the upset, he 1s! 
acting in good faith if he contin 
to rely on the original ruling. 
McComb cautions that his inter! 
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TERPRETER—and administrator—of the 
bee-Hour law: William R. McComb 


jons are not necessarily correct, but 
her they are his judgment of what 
- courts “may” decide. 

fect—The administrator makes four 
neral statements regarding the por- 
pay law’s effect on the Fair Labor 
mndards Act. ‘The new law: 

1) Leaves unaffected the whistle- 
whistle workday and what has been 
wn as “hours worked” within that 
riod. 

Differentiates between an em- 
yee’s “principal” activities and those 
formed “‘preliminary” or “postlim- 
by” to his “workday.” 

3) Does not affect an employer’s 
lit’ to pay an employee for his 
rincipal’”’ activities. 

4) Relieves employers of liability 
ly as to those “preliminary” or “‘post- 
nary” activities outside the “work- 
v” for which payment is not provided 
contract, custom, or practice. 
“Principal activities,” in McComb’s 
w, would include any closely related 
ivities that are an integral part of 
main task. His example: a lathe 
erator who has to oil, grease, or clean 
machine or install a new cutting tool 
the beginning of the day. 

Overtime Pay Liability?—‘Prelim- 
ay” and “postliminary”’ activities, he 
plains, would include walking, riding, 
traveling to the place where the prin- 
pal activity is performed, plus other 
ks done before the morning whistle 
d after the evening whistle, such as 
inching the time clock or waiting to 
paid. As to these, contract, custom, 
practice will determine whether they 
all be considered ‘hours worked”’ for 
ertime pay purposes. 

lhe bulletin does not cover the law’s 
plication for the period before Mav 
. 1947, when it was passed. Nor does 
go into the law’s limited effect on 
¢ Walsh-Healey public contracts act 
the Bacon-Davis act. 
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Massachusetts 


Make it in 





Where you Get.. The NATIONS finest 
RESEARCH facilities... 


.-- to back up your product’s 
quality and point the way 
to progress 


Today, your company’s progress 
- +. Quite possibly its survival... 
is becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon research. For the 
methods and facilities of science 
can guard the quality of your 
product through laboratory con- 
trol...tell you what makes com- 
petitive products “tick”... show 
you how your own may be im- 
proved. 

Massachusetts, withits renowned 
Universities, Technical Institutions, 
Laboratories and Consulting Firms, 


offers you research facilities un- 
surpassed anywhere in the world. 
Consider the advantages of 
having experts in every field of 
industry quickly available for on- 
the-spot consultation or for long- 
range research programs. 





Consider also, the Bay State’s skilled, 
cooperative craftsmen and closeness fo 
major markets. A 50-page illustrated book 
contains a wealth of information on man- 
ufacturing possibilities in Massachusetts. 
Write: Massachusetts 
Development and In- 
dustrial Commission, 
S$-Rm. 4078, State +9 
House, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 








Only, MASSACHUSETTS Gives You All Three: 


1. SKILLED, COOPERATIVE LABOR 
2. UNEQUALLED RESEARCH FACILITIES 


ant 3. CLOSENESS TO MAJOR MARKETS 
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ORIENT tine 





Your dire 
originating 
Gulf port 
ments on 

Importers 


AMERICAN FLAG 
TRADE ROUTES 


LYKES U. K. LINE 

LYKES CONTINENT LINE 
LYKES ORIENT LINE 
LYKES AFRICA LINE 
LYKES WEST INDIES LINE 


LYKES° LINES 


Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 


Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, GALVESTON, NEW _ YORK, Baltimore, Beaumont, 
Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, Kansas City, Lake Charles, Memphis, Milwaukee, 
Mobile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, Tampa, Washington, D. C 
IN PRINCIPAL 


OFFICES AND AGENTS 





vantageous, ¢ 
arriving from ov 

LYKES knows ft 
can aid you ma 
United States 
tation costs, and 
ping service. 
LYKES MEDITERRANEAN LINE LIMI 


YKES LINES 


ORLD TRADE! 
























ute to world markets for exports 
outh is through United States 
pe vessels speed your ship- 
s to world trade centers. 

hipping facilities equally ad- 
gical entry points for products 


s of the export-import trade and 
is highly competitive field. Specify 
P effect savings in overland transpor- 


ES for fast, dependable ocean ship- 
y 


SSENGER ACCOMMODATIONS 


% 


WORLD PORTS 





give you more for you 





So low in price you can 
afford one for every desk. 


@ 9 columns adding and listing 9,999,999.99 


~ Direct subtraction model, printing subtracted 
items in red 


@ Full, flexible high speed keyboard 

e Visible dials, automatic clear signal 

@ Motorized total and sub-total mechanism 

e@ Repeat, correction and non-add keys 

@ 5-1/4 inch carriage - wider carriages available 


@ Electrically operated-universal motor 


For authorized R, ©. Allen sales 
and service, consult the yellow 
pages of your telephone directory 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


681 Front Street, N. W.« Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


ADDING MACHINES + 10-KEY ELECTRIC CALCULATORS - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES - CASH REGISTERS 


DESK MODEL ADDING MACHINE 









PROMPT DELIVERY 


CAT 


MACHINES ——— 
— 














Bosses Like Him 


Michael F. Darlin ang 
Chicago local, A.F.L. elec, 
workers, get on with manag 
ment with novel labor attitud, 


The Local 1031 of the I: ‘erat; 

Brotherhood of Electrica Wor 
(A.F.L.), Chicago, constantl; sur; 
management. It doesn’t i 
union—current pattern. 
e Different—It likes its bossc, anq 
so. It thinks that sound relations , 
employers are among its top assets, 
boasts that it has never had a y 
stoppage in any plant where it is req 
nized as collective bargaining ag 
And it talks like management in 4 
ing members they must do a fair dj 
work for the highest wage rate in 
radio manufacturing industry 

The local was organized ‘in | 
with chief jurisdiction in radio and, 
tronics fields. It has grown to a clain 
membership of 16,000 with contr, 
covering 41 companies, including : 
Delco Division of General Motor 
has fought off, so far, every sally 
C.1.0.’s left-wing, militant United | 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers 
e Publicity-Wise—Local 1031's px 
dent-business manager is 44-year 
Michael Frank Darling, a former ¢ 
trical appliance salesman. He car 
over into union work a salesman’s 
sciousness of the value of good pi 
licity. Darling pet Local 1031 ‘to | 
a press agent firm to guide its pr 
relations. Its stunts show imaginat 
(BW—Nov.22’47,p112). 

The union had a movie made 
Hollywood, with professional actors, 
promote plant safety. It cost the uni 
$20,000. Unlike rival U.E.’s screen p 
ductions, Local 1031’s film does 
needle employers’ tempers. There ist 
any antimanagement propaganda 4 
ing its 14-minute running time. | 
message: Workers shouldn’t be cw 
less. 

One of Darling’s innovations | 
Local 1031 letterhead which lists nam 
of all companies with which it has ¢ 
tracts. Darling explains that “co 
panies with which a union is associa! 
are its best references.” 

e Rugged Start—Local 1031’s progt 
hasn’t always been peaceful. It has! 
to pull some big walkouts, plus he 
picketing, to get contracts from s01 
employers. And it hasn’t always ‘ 
ceeded. Its ears have been pinnned bs 
consistently by Zenith Radio Cor. 
major Chicago employer. Zenith’s « 
ployees have an independent union # 
won’t move into Local 1031 and Af! 
From a union standpoint, contri 


t VI 
avt Uke 





the union has won are good. They 
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1 Work 
tly su 

t like 
3S and 
lations W 
P assets, 
lad a wy 
IC 1S reog 
lng age > 
ent in ty # fa 
da fair 
rate 4, A ~~ 
rr} R GOOD RELATIONS. I1.B.E.W.’s 
em hael Darling keeps his union—and him- 
10 and ca in the news 
J 4 Clan 
1 conte free hospital and medical insur- 
luding fe, $1,000 life insurance policies, and 
Motor: Magd sick leaves for all members. The 
y sally (pic wage rate is $1.07 an hour for 
nited Pigggio set manufacturers, $1 an hour for 
‘orkers jo parts manufacturers. Contracts 
1's prempvide six* paid holidays a year. 
+4-yearmemployer Benefits—Employers are 
rmer eigen something in return for contract 
Je cargggmcessions: No-strike clauses were kept 
nan’s omen 1947-48 contracts were signed 
ood piles: 24, after quick, friendly bargain- 
1 to hg. And there is an unwritten agree- 
its pregment that employers will get the work 
aginatigme’ pay for. 

, Darling’s attitude is that the union 
made qp"t contest the discharge of anyone 
actors, ago doesn’t do an honest day’s work. 
the unig Local 1031, that means anyone who 
teen pM less than 80% efficient on a fair, 

doecmndard production rate.” 
here isa (he union leader takes a similar firm 
nda dq@pition on the need for plant discip- 
ime. Ig: He admonished foremen and union 
be cqmvards: “If any worker [disobeys}, 

n his name in to the personnel de- 
ons isfggetment. Let them handle it.” 
ts nangagU-E. Target—This attitude has been 
has com tequent target of U.E. organizers. 
+ “cogmmey charge that Darling’s friendship 
sociale Management is more collusion than 

is cooperation. U.E. criticizes the 
prose -E\V. union for working “hand-in- 
has nqged to speed up” production lines. 
1s heed ULE. cites a management state- 
m som™e=t to support its criticism: “The fir- 
avs oe Of a few people for incompetency 
ed bag’, 2 marvelously stimulating effect.” 
Yorn. fo far, U.E.’s efforts to sell its line 
h’se Darling’s rank-and-filers has got 
ion a whe Te, 

AFigguates T-H Law—Currently, Darling 
ntragzes the general union hatred for 
ey pam’ laft-Hartley law. The considerable 

"BB ources of the local have been pledged 
29, | 
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* Ctper cups hid natleoads we 


Holding the reins on products as far 
afield as these takes a lot of how-to-do- 
it. Yet each actually is a close kin of the 
others. 

For instance, the same U.S.E. 
designed production methods that put 
modern envelopes through so many 
paces, developed superior paper drink- 
ing cups to serve America. Lessons 
learned here led U.S.E. into the de- 
signing of better cup dispensers for 
drinking-water service at home, at 
work, even on speeding trains. 

Glassine and cellophane envelopes 


grew, by demand, from ready-made 
stock sizes to specialized see-through 
bags for such things as candy, food and 
fresh vegetables. From there it was but 
one more step to designing special 
transparent packages of every conceiv- 
able size and shape for every kind of 
merchandising need. 

U.S.E. is constantly at work this 
way, making scores of products do an 
ever-increasing number of jobs — and 
do them better. Here is one company 
that will welcome an opportunity to 
meet your needs, whatever they may be. 


P-75R 


UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 


General Offices: 
DIVISION 


©1947, USE. CO. 
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Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
FROM COAST TO COAST 
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COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 


SQUARE D 


MILWAUKEE : 





DETROIT 





SQUARE D CANADA, LTD, TORONTO, ONTARIO * SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A, MEXICO CITY, DF 
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34 inne in the Carolinas! 


The ice industry is going great guns! Ten-ton plants, under auto- 
matic control, are being built in small towns: one-man one-shift plants 
are making up to 60 tons a day: a new installation at Gloucester, 
Mass., makes 300 tons; a car-icing plant in California has a daily 
output of 600 tons. In the last few years 54 Frick ice-making systems 
have been sold in the Carolinas alone. Orders are already entered 
with us for plants to start making ice in 1949. 

As the world's leading builder of ice-making equipment, we offer 

— @ unique service. Get the whole story: write for 

(ee cS+| Bulletin 127. 
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DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 
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to fight it. But his reasons. © gi 
Darling isn’t afraid his en. love, 
use the law against Loca 
objects to what he describe 


one 


had 





obstacles to cooperative act ni0l 
prevent, deter, and hamp , ¢ we 
bargaining” as practiced in ders! 
tween Local 1031 and its was 

Darling’s chief brain tn een ¢ 
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veteran Chicago labor law. +, | 
Jacobs. Together they mak« 


Midwest’s most efficient un te 


G.M. Insurance 


Auto company announg 
added benefits to its employ, 
insurance plan. But unions ; 


they aren’t yet enough. 


Revisions in the General Moto; 


ployee insurance plan served 4 «me 
E.S' 
bmn 


notice last week end: The largest 
mobile company is intent on keep 
its traditional position that cmp). 
welfare matters lie outside colle: 
bargaining. 

e Added Attractions—The ney 
pcs “ae com improves benefits in : 
classifications. Specific details will ; 
be available for a week or more. §:; 
of the advantages over the prey 
G.M. plans, which were started 
years ago, are: 

(1) A worker who has been in 4 
plan 15 years can keep part of his 
surance after he reaches 65 without j 
ing premiums. 

(2) A worker who has been in } 
plan 15 years can keep at least ; 
of his insurance when he retires or 
cut off the payroll. 

(3) Added benefits for accide 
death and certain severe accidents 
or off the job) up to 50% of the 
insurance, with a $4,000 maximun 

(4) Monthly income for speci 
periods for certain employees tot 
and permanently disabled before 
Those in the plan for 15 years ¢ 
have their group life insurance p 
to them in 50 monthly instalmet 
and retain life insurance of $500 

(5) A revised schedule of insura 
amounts, permitting lower paid ¢ 
ployees to carry an amount equal t 
least a year’s base pay. 

(6) Longer periods of sickness : 
accident benefits. 

As before, employees will make 
stated contribution, and the comp 
will cover the added costs. 

e U.A.W. Squawks—One aspect of 
situation was the effect of the br 
ened program on relationships with ! 
United Auto Workers (C.1.O.). ‘The 


ion called it a “management man¢ 
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to try to block the U.A.W. demand i, 
adequate old-age pensions and mec‘ | 
BINE 
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ty], sickness, accident, and life in- 


ome respect at least, this reac- 
had no basis. The company and 
wyjion have never negotiated em- 
- welfare plans. 

derstanding—Last spring the sub- 
yas brought up at negotiations 
en G.M. and two C.I.O. unions— 
ito Workers and the United Elec- 
Workers—(BW —Apr.26’47,p100; 
47,p83). The umions afterward 
i that one major advantage of their 
joreements was that the company 
J to discuss social security and old- 
ensions in later bargaining. 

it there had been no bargaining on 


ksue before the contracts were com- 


Mploys 4. It was tacitly understood that 


project would come to life only if 


HONS 53 workers got a pension plan. The 





i) t 


tion of the Ford pensions (BW— 
7'47,p98) left negotiations on se- 
. with G.M. a dead letter so far 
i@ company was concerned. 
E. Stand—Naturally, the unions can 
bring up the imsurance issue next 
s. Two days before G.M.’s an- 
cement of changes, delegates from 
'E. locals in General Motors plants 
in New York to discuss 1948 de- 
ds. One important thing all wanted 
a company-paid insurance plan, to 
pce the present joint financing. U.E. 
quently announced that G.M.’s re- 
ns in the insurance program would 
affect the union’s demands next 


he Auto Workers Union similarly 
unced in Detroit that G.M.’s pro- 
» still falls short of workers’ needs. 
here is no indication that the com- 
‘will agree to discuss insurance de- 
nds with either union. 
incidence—G.M.’s announcement 
ea fortnight after the company’s 
benemy in the Auto Workers, Wal- 
Reuther, won undisputed control 
his union (BW—Nov.15°47,p92). 
t timing had the earmarks of a mere 
hidence. Discussions began within 
{. about two years ago regarding 
sion of its insurance plan. They 
been carried on actively ever since 
the insurance company involved. 
en the actuarial details were finaily 
ked out, G.M. decided to announce 
at once. 


ibber Workers 
etch 6-Hour Day 


L.O.’s United Rubber Workers last 
k relaxed its rigid six-hour day con- 
t clause for the second time since 
union was founded. But a quick 
y of interest in Akron was short- 
d. U.R.W. made it clear that one 
contract calling for an eight-hour 


Bk-day was an exception; it cannot 
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whatever your accounting requirements— 


Remington Rand Bookkeeping Machines 


Management efficiency implies effective savings in your 
accounting department, too. Whether your bottleneck is 
accounts receivable, accounts payable, payrolls, or any other 
important administrative application, Remington Rand 
bookkeeping machines will simplify the operation and save 
you time and money. 

Here are a few reasons why. They’re fast! Automatic 
balances, computed and printed, interchangeable registers, 
complete electrification and simplicity of operation mean 
quick results with lower administrative costs. These book- 
keeping machines prepare two, three or more related forms 
in one Operation. For smaller companies, one machine can 
produce accounts receivable, and in a moment or two be 
changed to accounts payable, payrolls, or any other record. 

Ask your local Remington Rand representative to show 
you how these machines will materially increase your 
accounting efficiency. Or write for free booklet ‘*Toast of 


the Business World”. 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMENT 





Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping-Calculating Machines Division 
Department BW, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Yes! I'd like to know how Remington Rand Bookkeeping Machines 
increase accounting efficiency. Send me “Toast of the Business World” 
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Here’s a Soap that will 
Improve Your 
Employee Relations 

> 


PYNOL soap is preferred by 
workers . . . washes away grease 
and grime f-a-s-t, yet is kind to 
tender skin. Mild pine fragrance 
is liked by both men and women. 
Treated with Pine Oil (germicidal) 
to protect cuts. Lanolin-ated for 
skin health. 


Gets the dirt— 
not the skin! 


Available in 2, 10, 50, 100-tb. 
tainers; 250-ib. ney Also. hand 
suds, Write . 


HAND saaata 
DETERGENT 


NO 











LORD BALTIMORE? 
HOTEL 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“ THEATRES EVERYWHERE "’ 
November 19th, 1947 
HE Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of 3744c per share 
on the outstanding Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on December 3lst, 
1947, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on December 11th, 1947. 

Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ, 
Vice President & Treasurer 











H , See page 64 of the 
Looking for November 8th issue of 


Industrial a ee Week. ~ ae 
ind what you are looking 
Property for in the 


WAT’L INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE BULLETIN 
Next scheduled insertion of this Bulletin 
planned for the December 13 issue, earlier 
publication will be made if required. 
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is sold only by subscription to 
management-men who are iden- 
tified by their titles and business 
connection... the men who make 


or influence buying decisions. 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 

Gas & Other House T; 

Elec- Fuels Fur- C "I 

Food Clothing Rent tricity &Ice nishings } L 

August, 19359 2.635 93.5 100.3 104.3 99.0 96.3 1006 1/ 4 Pe 
January, 1941* .... 97.8 100.7 105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 1] 
September ......... 110.8 110.8 106.8 96.9 110.5 112.0 | 108 
September, 1942 .... 126.6 125.8 108.0 96.7 115.4 123.6 11] WW? 
September, 1943 .... 137.4 132.5 108.0 95.8 119.1 126.3 11 1: 
September, 1944 .... 137.0 141.4 108.2 95.8 123.4 140.7 12 1D 
September, 1945 .... 139.4 148.2 108.3 95.2 125.7 146.8 12 128 
September, 1946 .... 174.1 165.9 108.8 91.7 136.5 165.6 120) 14: 
ES Cree 180.0 168.1 108.8 91.6 136.6 168.5 13 144 \ 
November ......... 187.7 171.0 108.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132; >, 
December .......... 185.9 176.5 108.8 92.0 138.3 177.1 1361 13 
January, 1947 ...... 183.8 179.0 108.8 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 453 
ns ee er ee sso 4piz> 168.9 “9Z2°° 142.3 180:8 137 153 
NE es eae 189.5 184.3 109.0 92.2 142.5 182.3 13s 
MPN coturaenwes.« 188.0 184.9 109.0 92.5 143.8 182.5 139 
eee 187.6 185.0 109.2 92.4 142:4 181.9 139 
Ea dis as wrote wcais 190.5 185.7 109.2 91.7 143.0 182.6 139.} 
Boia oh a cscatae s ae 193.1 184.7 110.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 139 
Ce a es ee 196.5 185.9 111.2 92.0 154.8 184.2 139. 
| i 203.5 187.6 113.6 92.1 156.3 187.5 140.8 | 
* Base month of NWLB’s “Little Steel’’ formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 1935-39 = 100. 





be looked upon as a change in union 
policy. 

U.R.W. announced that “special 

considerations” led it to accept an eight- 
hour clause in a contract with the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
agreement covers only Goodyear’s new 
$10-million airfoam and pliofilm plant. 
It does not include other plants. And 
the rubber workers have no intention 
of negotiating with major rubber em- 
ployers for longer work shifts in the 
bulk of the industry. 
e Cards on Table—Before Goodyear be- 
gan its airfoam and pliofilm expansion 
program, it called in U.R.W. officials 
and laid the cards on the table. It 
said it could buy a surplus government 
aircraft plant in Akron, operated dur- 
ing the war by Goodyear Aircraft Corp., 
or it could expand elsewhere. 

Goodyear said its decision must de- 
pend upon ability to get high produc- 
tion. And labor costs had to be low 
enough to permit competition with 
cheaper materials—particularly, pliofilm 
with cellophane. 

The company asked, specifically, for 

an eight-hour work-day and hourly pay 
rates slightly under those in other rub- 
ber plants. 
e Agreement—Last summer, U.R.W. 
gave its word-of-mouth approval to 
Goodyear’s proposals. Now a formal 
contract has been signed. Limited pro- 
duction is ready to start early in 1948. 
Operations will require three eight- 
hour shifts, six days a week, for about 
1,000 production workers. 

Union officials said members had 
agreed (688 to 12) to accept Goodyear’s 
proposals “to provide more jobs for 


Akron workers.” The terms \ il a 
while the plant is in its develop 
stage. Later, the union will pro 
ask the company to put in stan 
contract terms—including the six} 
day. Because of the longer hour 
overtime, take-home pay wilh be 
more than in other Akron 
plants. 


LIMITS T-H APPLICATION 


The Taft-Hartley law can’t be 
plied to labor-management wranj 
that originated before the act went: 
effect. That’s the ruling of the U 
Supreme Court in two cases inv 
foremen and plant guards (BW-\ 
15’47,p102). 

The court upheld authority of ! 
National Labor Relations Board t 
quire reinstatement of two Vail \ 
Co. foremen. NLRB had ordered t 
jobs restored after it found that t 
had been fired for union activities © 
were permissible under the Wagner: 
After the T-H law went into ef 
Vail asked the court to reverse NLR 
It held that the board no longer | 
jurisdiction, since, under the 1-H 
foremen aren’t “employees.” But 
court declined the case. It held ! 
T-H rules can’t be applied to duci 
responsibility which arose under a! 
mer law. 

The court also refused to review! 
May decision in the Jones & Laugh! 
Steel Corp. plant guard case. The ¢ 
pany had cintanited that the 1-H! ’ 
nullifies the court’s prior finding & 
plant guards can be organized “by 
rank-and-file union. 
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France has answered the Communist threat by moving to the right. 


Leon Blum’s futile effort to form a government has ended the Socialist 
experiment. 

The Schuman cabinet relies on Socialist support, but it’s dominantly 
Popular Republican—that is, middle of the road. 





e 
You can expect Schuman to let down the economic controls much faster 
than Ramadier had planned to (BW-Nov.8’47,p108). 


Rene Mayer, a Radical, is the new minister in charge of finances and 
economic affairs. He’s a leading proponent of a return to liberal methods. 
(A Radical in France is right of center.) 

* 

But Schuman’s first job is to deal with the Communist-led strikes which 

are now crippling France. 








If he fails to meet the strike issue, Schuman is bound to be out in a 
matter of weeks. 








Then the stage would really be set for de Gaulle—even if someone like 
Reynaud managed temporarily to form another stopgap government. 
& 
A de Gaulle government may be just what the Communists want. 
With the General in office the Kremlin band would really go to town 








on its ‘“‘anti-Fascist’’ chorus. 





But the French Communists have other reasons for stirring up trouble 

Their strike demand for an immediate 25% wage increase (plus a 10% 
boost in the legal minimum) is meant to check recent losses in worker support. 

The setback has come in three directions: 

(1) Loss of political control in many municipalities. 

(2) A 15% decline in circulation of the Party’s daily press. 

(3) Withdrawal of 100,000 dues-paying members from the Communist- 
controlled metalworking unions in the Paris region. 

e 
The anti-Communists in the General Federation of Labor are making a 


determined bid to break Red control. 








They want two things: (1) secret balloting in strike votes; (2) an end to 


the Federation’s role in politics. 
& 


The Schuman government will probably help out by proposing a labor 
bill that guarantees secret strike votes and the freedom to work. 
But to keep labor support it will have to go part way in meeting demands 


for higher wages. 
oe 


The Foreign Ministers Conference starts in London this week. 

But there’s no telling when it will really get under way. 

The preliminary meeting of deputies couldn't even agree on an agenda 
for the main conference. There are now two agendas—one prepared by the 
Russians; one by the Americans, British, and French. 

* 

It’s not hard to imagine what Secretary Marshall is up against. 

You just have to look at the issues in Germany and the way Wash- 
ington and Moscow line up on them: 

Economic—The U. S. wants economic unity in the four zones, including: 
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a provisional German government with its own administrative agencies; no 
zonal boundaries; financial rehabilitation, with drastic currency reform; and 
a stop to reparations from current production. 

The Russians want $10-billion of reparations from current production; 
resumption of reparations deliveries; and four-power control of the Ruhr. 

Political—We want a federalized, German government, without too 
much power at the center. For example, we wouldn't give the national gov- 
ernment police power. 

The Russians want a strong central government ruled from Berlin. 
Responsibility for internal security would rest with the central government. 

Disarmament—We want a long-term disarmament and demilitarization 
plan. 

The Russian amendments to this plan amount to a rejection. For 
instance, Moscow wants a guarantee of free activities for trade unions; 
provision for widespread land reform; and disbanding of non-German groups 
subject to repatriation. 

Boundary—We maintain that the current Polish-German boundary was 
only provisionally fixed at Potsdam. Poland now controls 25% of Germany’s 
arable land. 

Russia says the boundary was definitely and finally fixed. 

e 

U. S.-Russian differences on Austria are just as sharp. 

The biggest fight so far has been over Russia’s war-booty claims. 

The Russians say that all German property in the country is legitimate 
booty—even if the Germans took it after they marched into Austria in 1938. 

The U.S. argues that Austrian assets, taken under duress, can’t be 
classed as German property. 





The real issue is whether Austria is to be free of Russian control. 
lf Russia gets all the assets it claims, Austria couldn’t survive as an 





independent state. 


But the U.S. also wants a general guarantee of the political and 
economic independence of Austria. 





a 
London is getting set to negotiate some important bilateral trade deals. 


This week’s monetary agreement with Sweden will pave the way for 
swapping British and Swedish goods. 
Then the Board of Trade will take on the Dutch, Belgians, and French. 


There’s a chance, too, that trade talks with Russia will start again soon. 
But London still has two problems to iron out with Moscow: (1) 
delivery dates on British equipment; (2) credit terms to be granted Russia. 
& 
U. S. businessmen are beginning to crowd the British in South Africa. 


Before 1939, the U.S. stake in the Union was small. Now American 
money is going heavily into gold mining and manufacturing (page 81). 

And U. S. exports to South Africa this year are running ahead of British 
shipments. American sales are at a $400-million a year clip; British about 
$350-million. This is six times the 1938 figure for the U. S., not much more 
than double for Britain. 

Exports of American machinery and vehicles are up from $43-million 
to about $140-million, textiles from $5-million to roughly $130-million. 
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OHANNESBURG~—Industrialists in 
Union of South Africa have a pet 

ban: “In the Union, you can never 
too big.” 

his optimism may be excessive. 

pth Africans, however, justify it on 

b grounds: (1) a war-born industrial 


bansion which is still going great 
s; (2) a postwar influx of U.S., Brit- 


and other foreign capital totaling 
but $150-million. 

Velcome Interest—The new U.S. in- 
st in the Union’s industrial plans 
bably gives South Africans their big- 
t lift. British investment may be on 
arger scale than American, but for- 
n capital here has been traditionally 
itish. And at the moment special 
litical and strategic reasons are draw- 
® British industry to the Union. 

he U.S., of course, has had a stake 
South Africa for years. At the start 
the war American direct investments 
te about $75-million. However, most 
the money was in mining and oil 
bneries. Only $16-million was in man- 
rcturing. Now that figure has prob- 
y doubled. 

‘ields for Growth—Since the end of 
> war U.S. companies have been mak- 
E plans in the following fields: auto- 
biles, tires, textiles, hosiery, petro- 
im products, refrigeration. American 
ital, too, has been going into min- 
B and even shipping. 
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USINESS ABROAD 


PLANT EXPANSION by General Motors in Port Elizabeth is aimed at the growing South African market. 


lew U. S. Stake in South Africa 


American capital pours into new industrial, mining projects. 
ion’s strong dollar position a drawing card. British firms expand 
®. Shortages of water and labor are drawbacks. 


Ihe reasons for these moves vary 
from case to case. But the U.S. execu- 
tives involved must have rated these 
facts high on their list: 

(1) South Africa has a strong dollar 
exchange position (important for the 
transfer of profits and repatriation of 
capital) based on an annual gold output 
of $400-million. 

(2) Local industries (many started 
since 1939) are available for subcon- 
tracting and supplying raw m: iterials. 

(3) The South African government 
helps American as well as British firms 
get started. 

(4) Skilled workers are beginning to 
come in from Britain and the European 
continent. 

(5) The market within the Union 

and the rest of southern Africa is grow- 
ing. (Prospects in eastern Africa and the 
Middle Fast are also bright.) 
@ Domestic Plans—There’s no doubt, 
too, that South Africa’s own plans for 
capital outlay—both private and public— 
have increased the attraction for for- 
eign capital. 

Some of the plans would be big in 
almost any country. About $200-mil- 
lion will be spent over the next three 
years in developing gold mines. Some 
$1.2-billion will go into expanding elec- 
tric output within the next 15 years. 
Irrigation projects in Natal and the 
Orange Free State will cost $100-mil- 






lion. An oil-from-coal project will cost 
about $80-million and one steel expan- 
sion scheme calls for $88-million. 

At least a dozen U.S. companies are 
starting, or expanding, assembly and 
manufacturing operations in South 
Africa. The following are typical: 

General Motors Corp. has more than 
doubled the size of its assembly plant 
at Port Elizabeth (picture, above) in 
Cape Province. The new assembly lines 
should be in action early next year. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. re- 
cently opened a new factory at Uiten- 


hage (BW—Jun.21'47,p100). 


General Tire & Rubber Co. has a 
joint interest with a South African 
firm, Williams Hunt (S.A.) Ltd., in the 
General Tire & Rubber Co. (S.A.) Ltd. 
It has a capital of $4,000,000. 

Firestone (S.A.) Ltd. has been es- 
tablished in Port Elizabeth for some 


time, now plans to expand. 

South African Motor Assemblers & 
Distributors Ltd. distributes Studebak- 
ers in the Union. Managing director is 
Melvin S. Brooks, former president of 
Studebaker Corp. of Canada. 

Carrier International Ltd. is establish- 
ing a branch in South Africa to super- 
vise air-conditioning and refrigeration 
business. 

Chesbrough Mfg. Co. of New York 
is expected to build a local plant at 
Germiston, near Johannesburg. 

Julius Kayser has formed a South 
African firm, with a capital of $2.4-mil- 
lion to make hosiery. 

e Mining a Magnet—U.S. money has 
been almost literally pouring into 
South African mining—especially gold. 
A good example is the recently formed 
$20-million American Anglo-Transvaal 
Corp. American members include some 























KARACHIS SPECTRE of bloodshed sends Hindu money 


into flight, worries big business in cotton exchange (right) 


Exodus of Hindu Businessmen Karachi Problem 


KARACHI-—Biggest source of 

worry here is the continued exodus 
of Hindu businessmen and traders. 
lor years they have been the back- 
bone of this area’s economy—and 
now they are leaving by the tens of 
thousands. 
e Handwriting—Karachi, now the 
capital of Moslem Pakistan, can 
still pass muster as a peaceful city. 
But the fleeing Hindus claim that 
they can see the handwriting on 
the wall. They want to get out be- 
fore bloodshed or business discrim- 
ination starts. 

Pakistan officials are genuinely 
alarmed. They loudly assert that 
the Hindu minority has been and 
will be safe. The exodus, they 
charge, is being engineered by In- 
dian interests in order to weaken 
the new dominion. , 

e Frisking—In its first attempts to 
halt the transfer—and likewise hang 
on to the dominion’s assets—Pakis- 
tan frisked the fleeing Hindus 


thoroughly. Inspectors took almost 
everything beyond bare necessities. 

Seemingly this policy, instead of 

stemming the exodus, intensified it. 
Hindus anxious to liquidate their 
assets and clear out have flooded 
the papers with advertisements of 
property “for sale or exchange.” 
Some have simply closed up shop 
while waiting and turned the prop- 
erty over to agents. But the mass 
of smaller businessmen have liter- 
ally abandoned their property for 
the time being—and taken off. 
e Tough Policy—As a result, the 
government of Sind Province has 
resorted to a tough policy. Any 
owner or proprietor who closes or 
quits his business “without suff- 
cient cause’”’ now forfeits it to the 
government. 

The newly created job of “Sind 
Economic Rehabilitation Officer” 
has been handed broad powers to 
implement this new policy. 

Recent banking statistics under- 


line the importance of this drastic 
step to Pakistan. Reserve Bank te- 
ports show that during one weck 
in October Pakistan’s demand de- 
posits fell more than $18-million, 
time deposits $34-million. 

e Riot Insurance—Meanwhile, 
looks as though Pakistan will soon 
have some form of compulsory riot 
insurance. This would help cushion 
the effects of any further Hindu- 
Moslem trouble. In  Pakistan’s 
case, the big economic need is ade- 
quate coverage for cotton, the dom- 
inion’s one sizable cash crop and 
trade-balance builder. 

The cotton in Punjab  waie- 
houses has already been badly 
depleted. And there is a strong re- 
luctance to ship what’s left over the 
chaotic railway system. The up- 
shot: The Karachi cotton exchange 
(picture) can only number the bales 
on hand by the tens of thousands. 
It used to number them by the 
hundreds of thousands. 


it 
it 








big names: Ladenburg Thalman, Phelps 
Dodge Corp., David Rockefeller, J. H. 
Schroeder, and Lazard Freres. 

Magma Copper Co. of Arizona and 
American Metal Co., Ltd., of New York 
have a large stake in the Tsumeb Corp. 
Ltd., in Southwest Africa. Tsumeb 
Corp. has just paid $4-million for 
former German properties. Manage- 
ment of the mines will be handled by 
Newmont Mining Corp. of America. 

American-African Mining & Explora- 
tion Co. has just bought one of the big- 
gest gold .producers in the Barberton 
district of eastern Transvaal. States 
Marine Corp. of America recently 
moved in on the South African ship- 
ping industry. The tie-up is through 
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South African Marine Corp. (Safma- 
rine). 

e Dominion Interests—T'wo big Cana- 
dian companies are also on the move 
in South Africa. Aluminium Ltd. of 
Montreal is putting up half the capital 
for a $1.5-million plant at Pietermaritz- 
burg, capital of Natal. And Canadian 
Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., has a new 
working arrangement with South Afri- 
can Farm Implements Mfg. Ltd., of 
Vereeniging. 

e Heavy Industry and Textiles—British 
firms, however, seem to be making the 
biggest push in the manufacturing field. 
In Notes industry, the most important 
moves have been made by Vickers Ltd.; 
Associated Electrical Industries, Ltd.; 


Dorman Long, Ltd.; Metropolitan Can 
mell Carriage & Wagon Co., Ltd. 

In textiles, big developments ‘ha 
been undertaken by the Lancashire Cot 
ton Corp., Ltd., and the Calico Prat 
ers Assn. of Manchester. . 
e Obstacles—But there is a darker sict 
Expanding industries have to face ti 
big problems: water and labor. An acu! 
water shortage, in some areas, is putting 
a crimp in mining and industrial exp. 
sion. Irrigation projects are in th 
blueprint stage; but even finished, the 
will not completely solve the problem 

The skilled labor shortage is almo 
as critical. And the bottleneck won't) 
broken until Negro workers are UP 
graded by a training program. 
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herian Growth 


: Soviet press puts spotlight 
l| advances made in industry, 
ing in the Soviet Far East 





























. 
: ] ing the last 25 years. 
| (osCOW-The U.S.S.R. is taking 
risfied look at the industrial and ag- 
} tural growth in the Soviet Far 
: f during the past 25 years. 
he press is now focusing the na- 
’ attention on the Far East by 
| bating the 25th anniversary of the 
za :drawal of Japanese military forces 
a] » the area after World War I. 
dustry, Mining—The industrial ad- 
t) ves made in 25 years (according to 
Soviet press) have been considerable. 
1942 openhearths and rolling mills 
it into operation at Komsomolsk on 
Amur River, the first Far East 
astic illurgical base. Between 1940 and 
k re- 5 the industrial output at both 
NECK nsomolsk and Kharbarovsk, another 
de- ystrial center, has quadrupled. 
lion, lining has also forged ahead. For- 
rly the whole area had to im- 
, it t coal from Western Siberia and 
oon ropean Russia. Now coal output 
riot he is 11 times what it was 25 years 
Non lhe Soviets have also recently be- 
idu- : 
ans Sea 
ide- 7 8 of 
ym- Okhotsk 
ind 
¥ 
1re- ae 
dly . f 
re- {« 
the 
1p- mury a 
ge a 3 
les if 4 tes 
ds. -» Art eres 
he ? Ja = an 
Vladivostok 4 
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1 to work the presumably rich Koly- 
gold fields. 
an Cam ishing, Farming—The output of the 
td. ihe fisheries has increased more 
its ha@ln 15-fold and they are now a major 
rire Co™plier of fish for the U.S.S.R. Since 
O Print first cannery at Kamchatka in 1927, 
_fres of modern canneries have gone 
<er SiGqMo Operation, 
ace twill lhe Russians also say that Far East 
\n acut@@iculture is flourishing. ‘The grain 


puttngmid is more than double the 1913 
| expan el; vegetable crops are up even more. 
in the ‘ortress of Communism—The stress 
d, thet the press puts on the historical 
roblengi#ele highlights still another, equally 
almofinificant aspect of the Soviet Far East. 
on’t me U.S.S.R. looks on it as an “in- 
re upg™™@tructible fortress of Communism on 
Shores of the Pacific Ocean.” . 
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...with the New 


TAFT-PEIRCE 
COMPAJRATOR 


AIR GAGE 








.Complete and self-contained to include regulator and filter, this modern 
air gage is 7 wide, 8!2" deep, 8” high and weighs only 12 pounds. 


All the operator has to do is to attach the hose to the air line. He needs 
no special skill to operate the gage, which measures without mechanical 
contact. He easily can check all variations such as taper, out-of-roundness, 
bell-mouth, and barrel-shaped conditions. 

The T-P CompAIRator combines high sensitivity with easy readability. 
The dial indicator provides accurate readings, free from pointer-flutter. 
Take the “air-way” to faster and more economical inspection at the 
machine, at the bench, or in the inspection room. Write for illustrated 
bulletin on the new CompAlIRator to The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing 
Co., Woonsocket, Rhode Island. 


T-P means Top PRECISION 





Use TAFT-PEIRCE Gages for Every Gaging Need... 
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does more work MELBOURNE 


ELBOURNE -— Sta oyye, 
ship of Australia’s riya) 
owned commercial banks ok; jj, 
a pretty sure bet. » 
The Labor majority 
ment is lined up a 
Prime Minister Joseph 
to take over the - 
miracle can prevent it. 
The proposed nationaliz :tion 9 
the banks is Australia’s leepes 





_ 





lke. ake 
cational Ei elit 





plunge into Socialism this f, 
Labor governments have been jy 
and out of power here befire. By 


none has made as much jicadyy 

with socialization as the pres nt one 
Chifley, Labor’s No, 1 mun, jj; 

pipe-smoking, ex-locomoti 


| with less effort ee 


COlm- 





| pleted public ownership of t railt oad 
THE WORLD’S FASTEST The Clary operates as much as and utilities. He is expandi nc 
48 percent faster than other adding machines. It prints ownership of mines and takin 
and adds by rotary motion as fast as most operators can privately owned airlines. F 
Nationalization of banks pro} 
count. It enters items 188 times a minute! The Clary does ably isn’t the last act in the dramz 
your jobs faster because The gov ernment may seize insur 





if aia eR sete ance companies and even the C: 
i - it monwealth’s big trust organiz. 
electromotive develop- tions, too. This would set the stage 
ADDING MACHINE ments, a keyboard built for a clamp-down on the big cop 
Renciiteiies enmnnitionns centrated private businesse s—iron 
} and steel, glass, sugar, chemical 
and a style of operation that cuts down human errors. paper. . 


Chifley’s bank nationalization 


idea came unexpectedly on Aug. |i 
EASIEST TO USE The Clary keyboard is a notable advance- It followed an unsuccessful attemp 


ment in the basic utility of a modern adding machine. The by the government to force 


Clary keyboard lets the operator's hand stay in one posi- municipalities to put their funds: , 
the state’s Commonwealth Bank 





i tion. Control bars are fully automatic. No spacing stroke The Federal Court upset that law: 
is needed.-And the extra add-bar cuts out at least one so Chifley came up with his bank 

operation each time an item is entered. proposal three days later. 

e 

j An extra add-bar lets the F Pw 

thumb do the adding! WHAT THE CLARY MEANS TO YOU Does more work UDDEN OR NOT, howeve,, 


nationalization of the banks 


has long been a chief plank of 
errors. So before you buy, be sure to try the new Clary. Labor’s platform. Chifley himself 


has often claimed that “the banks 


made the last depression.” He has 
7 L. =} =a gal the genuine depression phobia of 


Smooth plastic case is with less effort. That means easier operation with fewer 
ideal for tape-notations. 






the Australian middle and working 


| classes. He is convinced that onl 
CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, Main Office & Fac- . - he 
tory 1526 North Main Street, Los Angeles 12, California a strong vaccine Can aes ss the 
a repe 
SALES OFFICES: Clary Factory Branch Offices or Dealers country’ s economy gery 
are located in principal ra If our coy ag is not tition of the disastrous 1930's 
listed in your phone book, write or wire for his address. The Banking Nationalization Act 


provides for government purchase 
of the shares and assets of all Auy 
tralian banks, plus the Austra 
branches of all overseas banks. rh 
Commonwealth Bank will opezatt 
the absorbed banks on these pm 


CLARY MULTIPLIER CORPORATION, 1526 N. Main Street, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


[| PLEASE SEND me your NAME 
| datest folder telling more 
i abour the new Clary. No FIRM_ 








Obligation, of course. 
ADDRESS enn 








Bw 31-29 ciTy— - —ZONE ——_—_STATE—____—_—- 
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les: It must provide adequate 
poking facilities “without discrim- 
ation’; follow ‘ ‘normal” banking 
pactices; preserve “strict secrecy” 
bout its clients’ affairs. 

British, French, and New Zea- 
nd banks, among others, will be 
jrectly affected by the bill. U.S. 
bnks will not, since néne has any 
ranches in the Commonwealth. 
ut U.S. investors in joint U. S.- 
ystralian enterprises have some- 
ing else to worry about: They 
ye the prospect that government 
ficials will replace the Australian 
nk directors on the boards of 
int companies. 

There is no indication that the 
ommonwealth Bank will manipu- 
ne credit facilities to the detri- 
ent of foreign-backed business. 
hifley knows Australia does not 
ave the resources to expand indus- 
ial production rapidly. U.S. com- 
anies can expect loose pursestrings 
om Chifley’s proposed monopoly 
bank—as long as they bring in 
now-how and equipment. 

he Stage 
big con 
seS—iron 
emicals 


{ HE BLEAK OUTLOOK for 
dollar earnings has made Aus- 
ralia. doubly dependent on U.S. 
tubstakes. Planned expenditures 
bn new capital equipment are run- 
hing 46% above the first half of 
947. And expenditures on mining 
unds in Mould run more than twice the first 
Bank fMalf figures, if dollars for the im- 
at law, port of equipment were available. 
s bank ff Meanwhile, however, two factors 
eep U.S. companies wary of m- 

esting money Down Under: 

(1) Fear of difficulties over re- 
wever me of profits and dividends; 
banks 2) Prolonged delay in the sign- 
nk of fing of the promised U.S.-Australian 
imself isreement on double taxation. 
banks Remittances to U.S. and Can- 
le has (median head offices now run about 
‘#6.6-million annually. This does 
g (ot include motion picture royal- 
only es, part of which remain here by 
bereement with Hollywood. 
repe The dilemma of Australia’s mer- 
, hant marine shows how much 
» Act figthe country’s dollar drainage could 
: ¢ plugged by industrial expansion. 
Aus he Commonwealth shelled out 
alian (27.1-million in 1946-47 to U.S. 
The Mecighters and tankers. Yet Aus- 
erate tala is unable to build up a mer- 
prin- chant marine of its own because of 
: its limited dockyard facilities. 


lization 
Aug. 16, 
attempt 
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Why industrial leaders choose 
ILLUSTRAVOX two-way training 





UICK, graphic Illustravox two-way 
Q training is the most effective, the least 
expensive. Trainees learn up to 55% faster, 
and remember as much as 70% longer than 
under former training methods. 

@@ Attention-arresting pictures and spo- 
ken words command trainee interest. There 
are no sleepers, no talkers. Your message is 
seen and heard, quickly and easily learned. 
Presented in the home office or in the field, 
it always carries the authoritative voice of 
headquarters. 

@@ @ Field-testedand proved in peacetime 
and war, Illustravox comprises over 80% of 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


Your story is HEARD 


DIVISION OF THE 


M aqanavoex 
COMPANY eo} FORT WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 








all sound slidefilm equipment now in use; 
In all types of sales, industrial and service 
training, business leaders agree, I/ustravox 
two-way training is the one best way. Plan now 
to put Illustravox to work for you. See 
your Illustravox dealer today or write The 
Magnavox Company, Illustravox Division, 
Department BW-11, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Where To Buy Illustravox. You can obtain 
Illustravox equipment through leading commercial 
film studios and at better photographic supply, and 
camera stores, Ask for a demonstration today! 














READERS REPORy 





The Farm Market 


Sirs: 

Your article on the Farm \V 
ket [BW —Sep.27'47,p65) 
teresting. 

Your magazine treated ¢! 
in a most enlightening manir, ang 
am sure it should be of inter 
of your readers. I believe you made. 
fair and square‘analysis of th 
situation in this région. 

Cart W, 


\ir YER 
PRESIDENT, 

THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP,, 
DENVER, COLO. 


Sirs: 

I do not hestitate to say that [ thjyj 
you have done an excellent job in \ 
article on the Farm West market. 

The article is based on a great de 
of fundamental and valuable econo; 
information, and it is presented ji 
interesting style. 

CLARENCE W. To 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF KANSAS CIy} 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


“Great Compliment” 
Sirs: 

I am deeply sensible and most ap 
preciative of the great compliment paid 
to my firm in the [recent] article . , 
in Business Week [BW—Nov.s'$ 
p79}. 

It is inspiring to all business men t 
see their efforts rewarded with some 
degree of success, and to realize thai 
their policies merit the approval of suci 
a distinguished and impartial critic : 
your fine publication. 

Cuarces E. Merri 
SENIOR PARTNER, 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, 

BEANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FENNER & 


Non-Taxable Bonuses 


Sirs: 

The heading “bonuses not taxable’, 
and the article which follows {[BW— 
Nov15’47,p30| explains that the Lir 
coln Electric Co. has been permitted 
to deduct profit-sharing payments | 
employees from taxable income in 194 
and 1941. 

Careful reading of the article docs 
not indicate that “bonuses are not tat 
able.” Any of our employees who e 
ceive a bonus from this company woulc 
certainly be misled by this article, = 


they should form the opinion that] 


[their] bonuses. . were not taxable 
on their personal federal income tat 
return. . 

So far as the Lincoln Electric Co. 3 
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ned the bonuses, of course, are 
sxable, any more than other rea- 


je expenses of doing business are 


yxable. ace. ; 
nkly, we think that your editor 
made a very poor choice of a head- 
for this report that the tax court 
glowed the Lincoln Electric Co. 
; payments as a deduction from 
taxable income. 


Rosert A. ARRISON 
& MCVITTY, INC., 
\DELPHIA, PA. 


, are right, of course, in saying 
bonus payments are taxable to 
jovees, just as in any other income. 
since Business Week is written and 
d for management men, we don't 
that the headline was mislead- 
Had the story been written from 
mployees’ standpoint, we would, of 
e, have captioned it differently. 


ther and Shoes 


’e note your article on leather and 
bs [BW—Nov.8'47,p51}. 
t us have more of this tvpe of in- 
ation. 

Wim C. Brown 
SIDENT, 
_¢. BROWN LEATHER CO. 
,ADELPHIA, PA. 


poration Profits 


n the “Report on Profit Prospects” 
V—Nov.1°47,p22) a comparison of 
pus corporations’ 1947 third-quarter 
fits to those of 1946 {was listed). 

1947 and 1946 figures for Sharp 
Dohme’s third quarter in the left 
umn were correct, but our 1947 and 
6 figures for the first nine months, 
t column, were not. These figures 
resented Sharp & Dohme profits for 
months ended Sept. 30... . 

G. H. WEILER, Jr. 

RPE & DOHME, INC. 
LADELPHIA, PA. 


t attention has been called to an ar- 
¢ |BW—Nov.1°47,p21} referring to 
berling Rubber Co.'s report on sales 
| earnings for the first nine months 
1947. 


§n this article you call attention to 


» sharp decline in earnings (from 
87,312 to $222,199) for this period, 
i make no mention whatever of the 
t that this loss was due almost en- 
ly to a crippling strike in April and 


= which halted all production in our 


plant for seven weeks... . 


Dovucias MUELLER 
BERLING RUBBER co., 


RON, OHIO 
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Known for 





Year after year of trouble- 
free, efficient operation in 
home appliances, business 
machines, portable electric 
tools, industrial machines, 
aircraft components and 
portable devices, has won 
for Lamb Electric Motors 
a reputation for rugged 
dependability and good 
performance. 


This is one of the reasons 
why Lamb Electric Motors 
are going into more and 
more of America’s finest 
products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KENT, OHIO 





sre Siowar nonserowee MOTORS | 





Compactly designed motor 
developed for de-icer me- 
tering pump and special 
instrument service. 





Space factor in this power 
unit is minimized by having 
Output shaft at right angles 
to motor shaft. 





Typical applications for this 
motor: industrial vacuunt 
Cleaners, agitators, sirens 
and colloid mills. 


| 
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THE TREND 





THE DOGHOUSE DOOR IS AJAR 


Congress would do not only the business community 
but the country as a whole a great disservice by giving 
President Truman the complete price, wage, credit, allo- 
cation, and export control program he professes to want. 
Carried out in its entirety, the program would surely 
aggravate the ailment—not enough production to meet 
present demand for certain key commodities—it is osten- 
sibly designed to alleviate. 


© Having said as much, however, we hasten to add that 
we think it would be a great mistake for the business 
community to approach the President’s program in a 
completely negative way. One reason is that such a 
course would involve that community in grave risks of 
getting back into the political doghouse where it had 
mighty uncomfortable tenure throughout the thirties. 
Another reason is that parts of the President’s program 
are worthy of sympathetic consideration by business. 

First, on the rather obvious political risks for business 
in a blanket thumbs down on the Truman program: 

The cost of living may keep on going up for some 
time. If it does, and the business community has been 
completely negative on the President’s program to get 
the cost of living under control, the result, in terms of 
reputations, is obvious. The President will get much 
credit for having tried. Business will get much cussing 
for not having tried at all. 


e There is a chance that the cost of living will settle 
down fairly soon. This could happen even if no con- 
trol program is enacted, and if the Marshall food program 
requirements are met in full, as they should be. To off- 
set the grain shortage, there is relative abundance of 
some other important food products. A seasonable 
example is provided by turkeys. Most of you paid no 
more for your Thanksgiving turkey than you paid a 
year ago, and some of you paid less. 

The total harvest might prove sufficient to get the 
food price level under control. If that proves to be the 
case, the same will tend to be true of the cost of living 
as a whole. At present, prices of food represent well over 
the one-third of the urban wage worker's cost of living 
they normally constitute. Also, if food prices do settle 
down, the chances of avoiding another highly inflationary 
round of wage increases will be considerably enhanced. 
However, there is enough possibility that the cost of 
living is not through soaring to make it politicaliy inex- 
pedient, to say the least, for business to get itself tagged 
as completely negative toward any and all controls. 

Also, such a completely negative attitude is short on 
economic justification. As indicated at the outset, in its 
entirety the Truman program is an economic mon- 
strositv. Indeed, this is so clearly its character that there 
is reason to doubt that the President would welcome 


its approval in full. At any rate, Senator Tai: is enti 
right in remarking that the Republicans could play { 

President a mean political trick by giving hin why 
says he wants, and then watching him (and the econog 
wallow in a morass of unworkable controls, 


@ Parts of the program, however, are worthy of cay 
consideration by Congress. This is true, for exam 
of the proposal to tighten credit controls—those of }; 
consumer credit and bank credit generally. 

The volume of consumer credit outstanding could 
expanded by about $8-billion, and still be no larger x 
tive to the national income than it was in 194], } 
now such expansion would be highly inflationary. |; 
on it could serve as an invaluable cushion during a by 
ness letdown. Certainly Congress should consider 
fully the reimposition of Regulation W, or some mj 
part of it. 

In advocating tighter controls on the expansion 
bank credit generally, the President presumably had 
mind the program advocated by the Federal Rese 
Board. The program is a battleground of experts 
such matters, about which we shall have more to sa 
this space later. In the meantime, the very fact th 
commercial credit has kept on expanding in face of f 
employment of our resources makes a case for car¢ 
congressional consideration of the problem presente 

Even when it comes to controls on prices, the m 
politically explosive of all controls, a uniformly negati 
attitude on the part of business is not justified. As not 
above, food prices give us our worst economic headad 
at present. But relatively only a handful of food pri 
causes almost all of the trouble. The Senate subcommi 
tee, headed by Sen. Flanders, which investigated pricg 
in the East, cited the prices of meat, poultry, eggs, a 
dairy products as the culprits. 


@ As we remarked here two weeks ago, it would be fooli 
to let our economy be taken for another disastrous ini 
tionary ride by letting a few food prices run wild. It 
vastly easier, of course, to reach that conclusion than it 
to reach any workable plan of control, particularly ¢ 
short notice in peacetime. It might be possible, ho 
ever, to devise sensible ways and means to keep a 
key food prices from running wild and taking the whe 
economy with them. There is the utmost urgency tos 
what can be done along this line. 

But to a fair examination of whether or not they) 
work in the public interest, most of the controls p 
posed by President Truman will go out the windoq 
That, we submit, is the basis on which the busine 
community should approach them, both in its own inte 
est and in the interest of the nation. Flat opposition ‘ 
principle” does not fit the necessities of the hour. 
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